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Higher Education Plans for the Future 
By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


MERICAN colleges and universities are geared to the de- 
A mands of war. Some have had to readjust their pro- 
grams to meet reduced enrollments, shrinking budgets, 
and the loss of their younger faculty members. Others have 
placed their facilities at the disposal of the armed forces. 
These have speeded up their programs and have adapted their 
facilities and instruction to military demands. Now postwar 
plans are being discussed in meetings of college associations 
throughout the country. Postwar planning committees are 
already under way on most college and university campuses. 
The immediacy of the problems confronting the institutions 
and their planning committees is emphasized by the recent 
withdrawal of large numbers of students enrolled in the Army 
and Navy training programs and by the number of men who 
are being discharged each month from the armed services. 

In an optimistic mood an observer of the activities of plan- 
ning committees is inspired to hope that at last higher educa- 
tion will undergo reforms that have been postponed too long. 
His hope becomes tinged with skepticism, however, when he 
hears from presidents, deans, and faculty members remarks 
that suggest a nostalgia for education as it was. Just what 
will be the net gain from the current deliberations is still a 
matter of conjecture. It is quite clear, however, that funda- 
mental revisions of both concepts and procedures must be made 
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if education is to keep up—or perhaps it should be said, to 
catch up—with the demands of our time. At the risk of 
stressing the obvious, some of the issues to which planning 
committees must give their attention at once are summarized 
in the following statements. 

During World War I members of the armed forces asked, 
“What are we fighting for?’ The answer given them was, 
‘“‘To make the world safe for democracy.” We appeared to 
be on the verge of a great revival of idealism. But after that 
war we became involved in problems imposed on us by a period 
of inflation and easy money, followed by a great financial de- 
pression. We expressed concern about the decline in morals 
during the twenties, and we read with pious hopes the reports 
of the White House Conference published in the early thirties 
and the later reports of the American Youth Commission, but 
we did very little about those reports. Now history is repeat- 
ing itself in the short span of a quarter of a century. Again 
our young men and women in the armed forces are asking, 
‘“‘What are we fighting for?” ‘This time we are answering, 
“For the Four Freedoms.” <A new generation is fighting this 
war, a generation whose education is deflected sharply in the 
direction of science. When this generation returns to the col- 
lege campus or to civilian jobs, it will continue to ask, ““What 
were we fighting for?’ The vague euphemism, “The Four 
Freedoms,” will not be a satisfactory answer. Education will 
be called upon to define and to clarify the ideals of democracy. 
In fact, a first concern of education must be the whole field of 
ideals and values. 

The definition of ideals and values must be the common 
concern of the scientist, the philosopher, and the theologian— 
in fact, of every member of the faculty. Many college teachers 
have been so thoroughly trained in scientific and critical think- 
ing that they are hostile to ideas that cannot be demonstrated 
by measurement or experimentation. Moreover, they fre- 
quently proceed on the unexpressed assumption that their chief 
function as teachers is fulfilled if they develop the same type 
of critical, sometimes cynical, attitude in their students. The 
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first step, then, in arriving at a statement of values and ideals 
that should be a part of college education is to induce the 
faculty to attack the problem in seminars, workshops, round 
tables, and informal discussions; then to carry into the class- 
room the benefits derived from their own exploration of this 
area. 

The teaching of values and ideals that must be emphasized 
to meet both individual and social needs cannot be relegated 
entirely to courses in social ethics, or to courses in religion, or 
to required religious exercises. Values and ideals must per- 
meate the whole educational experience of the student and 
must constitute the integrating element of his experience. The 
acceptance of this point of view leads inevitably to a review of 
the nature of the educational experience provided by the col- 
leges and universities. 

This experience, both curricular and extracurricular, must 
extend in all directions the boundaries of the student’s under- 
standings and appreciations. Prewar education was presumed 
to give the student both a basic general education and enough 
specialized education to prepare him for a vocation or for ad- 
vanced professional training. An examination of the pro- 
grams taken by students will quickly convince one who is un- 
biased that generally neither of these purposes was achieved. 
What passed for general education was, as a rule, a collection 
of segmented courses in which little or no attempt was made to 
discover the interrelationships of the fields of knowledge and 
in which, furthermore, the student made no intellectual con- 
tact with important fields of knowledge. Specialization was 
represented by a sequence of departmentalized courses that 
commonly reflected the particular interests of the faculty more 
than they served the clearly thought out needs of students. 
The pattern was frequently influenced in no small degree by 
the convenience of the hour at which courses were offered. 

Now is the time to reorganize college curricula along lines 
that will remedy these defects. This reorganization should 
disregard the conventional segmentation of subjects and should 
give assurance that the student is thoroughly grounded in the 
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basic principles, the essential understandings, and the methods 
of thought in the important fields of human knowledge and 
achievement. In the process of his education the student 
should be led to discover the interrelationships of the fields of 
knowledge and those integrating elements already referred to 
as values and ideals. 

One illustration will suffice to emphasize the importance of 
the type of reorganization and integration just mentioned. 
After the war, if present indications may be taken as a guide, 
our youth will be citizens not only of the United States but of 
the world. All mankind will be our neighbors. The distances 
that exist between nations will be a matter of hours and min- 
utes instead of thousands of miles or kilometers. Education 
must assume the major responsibility for developing the under- 
standings that are essential to international cooperation and 
communication—understandings that emerge from the study 
of the history, literature, art, music, philosophy, religion. 
social organizations, traditions, economic systems, ethnical 
characteristics, and scientific achievements of our neighbors. 
The small unit courses that have constituted the conventional 
college curriculum fall far short of meeting these new 
demands. 

Just as the small unit courses will have to give way to more 
comprehensive and better integrated programs of instruction, 
so also will the time unit as a basis for measuring educational 
progress have to be supplanted by more adequate measures of 
achievement. The system of expressing achievement in 
semester hours of credit has gone unchallenged too long be- 
cause it has been a convenient bookkeeping device and because 
neither students nor faculty members have protested its in- 
adequacy. Linked with compulsory class attendance, instruc- 
tors’ grades, minimum grade point averages, probation and 
dismissal, the whole scheme constitutes a neat pattern of uni- 
formity and regimentation that can be defended only on the 
grounds of expediency. The few institutions that ventured 
before the war to abandon this pattern by pioneering in honors 
courses, voluntary class attendance, tutorial or preceptorial in- 
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struction, and comprehensive examinations in lieu of instruc- 
tors’ marks have been watched with skeptical interest. But 
now the colleges and universities are confronted with a variety 
of situations that do not conform to the conventional pattern. 
To meet these new situations, methods of evaluating educa- 
tional achievement without reference to semester hours, class 
attendance, or instructors’ marks must be adopted. 

Many institutions are already confronted with the problem 
of giving appropriate recognition for educational experience 
gained by members of the armed forces while they are far 
removed from campuses and classrooms. More than 100,000 
are already enrolled for various types of correspondence work 
and independent study, either in the United States Armed 
Forces Institute or in the correspondence departments of the 
colleges and universities that are cooperating with the In- 
stitute. Many educational opportunities in addition to those 
afforded by the Armed Forces Institute are provided by the 
Coast Guard Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, the Navy 
classroom program,* the special training programs conducted 
in military training centers, and by the voluntary service 
agencies such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the Red 
Cross. 

Moreover, we cannot ignore the fact that members of the 
armed forces who pursue no planned program of study will, 
through their travel and the contacts with natural and social 
phenomena thus experienced, gain knowledges and insights that 
we might covet for our campus students. Also, altogether 
apart from military service, there are many young men and 
women who have temporarily abandoned their education to 
work in war industries. They too have received various types 
of training and experience, much of which is not a part of the 
conventional curriculum except perhaps in vocational and 
engineering schools. But they have matured; they have gained 
new understandings and insights that cannot be wholly disre- 
garded when they return to continue their education. 


*Earl J. McGrath, “The Off-Duty Program of the United States Navy,” Tue 
EDUCATIONAL Recorp, XXV (January 1944), 35-47. 
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The colleges and universities, and the high schools as well, 
are already receiving inquiries from members of the armed 
forces regarding the recognition that will be given for various 
forms of study, training, and experience. In fact, these in- 
quiries do not pertain solely to the recognition of work at the 
high school or undergraduate college level. In certain fields 
advanced instruction is being given which some service men 
hope will be accepted in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
higher degrees. 

The possible courses of action open to institutions are quite 
clear. The first is to take no cognizance of educational ex- 
perience gained outside of the institution. This position is 
obviously untenable. The second is to allow “blanket credit,” 
a procedure that is possible but irrational. Its fallacy became 
so apparent after World War I that most colleges have de- 
clared themselves against it. However, for the want of some- 
thing better, a few institutions are already on the verge of 
resorting to “blanket credit” again. The third procedure is 
to devise defensible methods of evaluation that will measure 
the educational achievement of an individual, then to give him 
the classification appropriate to his level of achievement. 

Significant progress has been made along the line of the 
third proposal. A special staff of examiners for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute has prepared examinations in 
general educational development. Norms for these examina- 
tions have been established at both the high school and the 
first-year college levels. Moreover, norms are available on 
each of the subject-matter areas covered by the examinations. 
On the basis of these examinations an institution may receive 
a report from the Institute that a student’s standing in English 
exceeds that of 65 percent of college freshmen, that in social 
science it exceeds that of 47 percent of college sophomores, 
and that in natural science it exceeds that of 58 percent of 
college sophomores. The institution receiving this report must 
then decide in terms of its own curriculum and the ability level 
of its students how this student shall be classified. He may 
not have graduated from high school; he may have graduated 
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but have gone no further; or he may have had some college 
work. Regardless of his previous status, however, he is really 
entitled to the classification indicated by his demonstrated com- 
petence. 

Suppose that while in the armed forces the student has been 
trained in a technical field. His training does not correspond 
either in pattern of time or in content to any of the subjects 
typically taught in a college curriculum. He has, however, 
gained some proficiency in a foreign language, or in mathe- 
matics, or in physics. In this case also he may demonstrate 
his competence by taking examinations through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. The report furnished by the 
Institute will describe the scope and content of the examina- 
tion and the standing of the student. On the basis of this in- 
formation, the institution receiving the report will be expected 
to make its own evaluation. 

These two examples are cited merely to suggest how extra- 
mural educational experience may be evaluated. Other types 
of service provided by the Armed Forces Institute for purpose 
of evaluation are not considered here. 

Of course, many students will ask for recognition for edu- 
cational experience in areas for which the Armed Forces In- 
stitute has no examinations. Moreover, many students will 
apply for recognition of their educational experience without 
first having taken the Institute examinations. These condi- 
tions impose on each educational institution the additional re- 
sponsibility of constructing examinations of its own or of using 
forms of standardized examinations in so far as they are 
available.* 

A problem of special importance arises in the field of gradu- 
ate study. Most institutions that offer graduate instruction 
are reluctant to allow work done informally or by correspond- 
ence study to apply toward the fulfillment of the requirements 
for higher degrees. There are good reasons that need not 


*Forms of the examinations comparable to those given by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute are being distributed by the Cooperative Test Service 
of the American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
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be gone into here to support such a policy. None of these 
reasons is of a nature, however, that would preclude the 
evaluation of extramural educational experiences by the use of 
adequate comprehensive examinations. 

The examinations staff of the Armed Forces Institute and 
the examining boards in some colleges and universities are 
demonstrating the practicability of substituting for the time- 
honored system of semester hours of credit a more defensible 
way of measuring educational progress and achievement. It 
follows quite logically that if a plan of the type presented is 
applicable to members of the armed forces, it is equally ap- 
plicable to civilians regardless of how they may have received 
their education. ‘This is more than a temporary expedient; it 
is a step forward in the development of higher education. It 
is a step that has been precipitated by war conditions but one 
that forward-looking institutions were destined to take in the 
course of time. 

In addition to the role of values and ideals, the need for 
breadth and integration in the curriculum, and the need for 
new methods of evaluating educational progress and achieve- 
ment, a variety of other matters demand the attention of post- 
war planning committees. Two of these are of such im- 
portance that they are mentioned specifically even though 
limitations of space will not permit a full discussion of them. 
They are the improvement of the quality of instruction and the 
provision of more comprehensive and competent student per- 
sonnel services. 

College professors will be confronted with new instructional 
problems when ex-service men and women return to the 
campus. They will face students who have learned under 
conditions of rigid discipline, who have spent long hours in 
intensive drill and study in concentrated programs, who have 
learned much by firsthand observation and experience. These 
students will be impatient with the leisurely tempo of the con- 
ventional college classroom, they will be unresponsive to dis- 
cursive lectures. They will want to advance as rapidly as 
their abilities permit, because in their own thinking they are 
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already delayed by several years in achieving their vocational 
goals and in establishing homes. Lectures and reading will 
undoubtedly continue to play a large part in the education of 
these students, but the lectures must be supplemented by visual 
aids and the reading must be primarily of pertinent and mean- 
ingful source materials. The urge to acceleration must not 
lead to a diluted form of education, nor is it likely to if the 
content is significant. To give significance and meaning to 
their study, students must read the works of great authors, 
not merely criticisms of their works; they must read the papers 
written by statesmen, not merely what others say they wrote; 
they must read the works of great economists and sociologists, 
not insipid interpretations of their theories; they must read 
the writings of great philosophers, not résumés of their points 
of view. Also, since they will have learned much by their own 
observation, they must be given opportunities whereby they 
may continue to learn at firsthand about social groups, politics, 
art, music, and scientific phenomena. Methods of teaching as 
well as the curriculum must be reoriented. 

Also, the role of student personnel services will be increas- 
ingly important. Educational plans will have to be revised in 
the light of new life objectives. Abilities will have to be ap- 
praised in order that individuals, in their eagerness to ac- 
celerate their progress, do not overestimate their competence. 
Much assistance may be required to make the transition from 
the discipline of military life to the freedom of-the campus. 
Attitudes and patterns of conduct acquired in military ex- 
perience will have to be adjusted to peacetime life on the 
campus and to civilian life in after-college days. Decisions 
will have to be made regarding marriage and jobs. Social and 
recreational programs appropriate to the maturity and in- 
terests of ex-service men and women must be developed. 
These are only illustrations of the needs for counsel that will 
arise in innumerable forms. They are needs that call for 
maturity, wisdom, and professional preparation. They must 
hold an important place in the thinking of any postwar plan- 
ning committee that is realistically facing its task. 
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The colleges and universities must hasten to complete their 
plans for postwar education. The urgency of the problems 
they face must not, however, lead them into the error of con- 
cluding that the answer to these problems lies in the reinstate- 
ment of the conventional prewar program. Students who re- 
turn to our campuses from the war and from the war indus- 
tries have a right to believe that their sacrifices and the greater 
sacrifices of those who will never return have contributed to 
the making of a better world. One important part of that 
better world must be an improved plan of higher education. 











The Humanistic Role of the Ancient 
Classics 
By HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 


T IS UNFORTUNATE that the literary element in education 
| has rarely been considered apart from grammatical study. 

The historical reason is, that when the modern Platonic 
curriculum was being formed Latin and Greek were the sole 
keys which rendered great literature accessible. But there is 
no necessary connection between literature and grammar. The 
great age of Greek literature was already past before the ar- 
rival of the grammarians of Alexandria. Of all types of men 
today existing, classical scholars are the most remote from the 
Greeks of Periclean times.” 

These are the remarks of Alfred North Whitehead, scien- 
tist and philosopher. Since the last sentence has been quoted 
in Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education, and will be read 
much more widely than before, it deserves closer scrutiny. 
What Greeks of Periclean times are referred to? The Greeks 
who cast out Anaxagoras, Phidias, Pericles, Themistocles, 
and Socrates? If so, classical scholars may be glad. If they 
compare unfavorably to the dramatists, philosophers, artists, 
and statesmen—the better ones, of course—of the Periclean 
Age it is regrettable, but their position is scarcely unique. The 
indictment itself, with its “most remote,” is an utter absurdity, 
totally unphilosophic and unscientific. 

Any classicist might easily answer from it that of all types 
of men today existing, scientists are the most remote from 
scientific thinking. Classical scholars should no more be ex- 
pected to reproduce the genius of the Periclean times than 
Shakespearian scholars should be expected to write plays as 
great as those of Shakespeare. Or to write plays. Or to 
write. 

But if Whitehead meant that classical scholars do not dis- 
play the qualities of Pericles himself, whose serenity and com- 
posure, as Plutarch describes him, could not be ruffled by any 
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criticism or abusive language, there is not much to be said in 
reply. For classicists seem to be perpetually defending the 
classics and in ways as to render themselves obnoxious to the 
rest of the educational world. Actually they are mostly de- 
fending themselves, for the classics have never needed de- 
fense and probably never will. A distinguished member of 
their own group, writing a defense of classical education, 
said, ‘“The worst enemies of the classics have in the past been 
those of their own household.” This constant chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude of classicists is in itself an indication of un- 
certainty and should be abolished immediately from their writ- 
ings, convocations, and personal relationships. 

It is common knowledge that the classics occupied a key 
position in education from the Renaissance until fairly recent 
times. The early scholars of the Renaissance particularly 
admired Cicero and Vergil as writers. These, then, were in- 
dispensable in the preliminary curriculum which solidified into 
a year each of grammar, Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. This cur- 
riculum was the basis for advanced study of Latin authors, and 
possibly of the Greek language and some Greek literature in 
the original. Since Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil were chiefly 
for training purposes, an intensive study of grammar was in 
constant company with them. This emphasis on grammar de- 
veloped into an obsession, an exercise in learned erudition on 
the part of the teacher, but no organized effort toward reform 
was made until about twenty years ago. At that time more 
logical and sensible methods of treating grammar were 
adopted, officially at least, but too late to impress previous 
students most of whom know nothing now of these attempted 
reforms. The requirement of a knowledge of Latin for grad- 
uation from college, and even the requirement of a year of 
Latin or Greek, gradually went out in most institutions of 
higher learning. The entrance requirements were reduced to 
two years of language, ancient or modern, with the result that 
most high schools now offer only two years of Latin, usually 
the only Latin that the pupil ever takes. In the old college 
curriculum the student continued the study of Latin and very 
likely took up Greek. Small portions of a number of classical 
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authors were read in the original with continued grammatical 
analysis and elaboration of minutiae. This was a situation 
quite acceptable to classicists but not to most colleges. Today 
neither Latin nor Greek is ordinarily a requirement or, except 
in a few institutions, even an election. It is an inescapable 
reality that classicists have to face, but one they do not accept 
with very good grace. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century scientific scholar- 
ship, under the leadership of the Germans, began to change 
the pattern of classical studies. The humanistic values of the 
classics were neglected in favor of productive scholarship. 
American classical scholars were developed, and are still being 
developed, who can compare favorably with the best products 
of the Old World universities. Potentially brilliant teachers 
became brilliant scholars, sometimes both. The classics gained 
in scholarship but inevitably lost the services of men most 
capable of interpreting the classics as humanities. 

Objections to the old basic curriculum and to the scientific 
preoccupation came early. William Hazlitt, anticipating 
Whitehead by a century, said: 

Anyone who has passed through the regular gradations of a classical 


education and is not made a fool by it may consider himself as having 
had a very narrow escape. 


And, on the Learned Man: 

He is expert in all the dead and in most of the living languages; but 
he can neither speak his own fluently, nor write it correctly. . . . He 
can translate the same word into ten different languages, but he knows 
nothing of the thing which it means in any of them. He stuffs his head 
with authorities built on authorities, with quotations quoted from quo- 
tations, while he locks up his senses, his understanding, and his heart. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century Matthew Arnold, 
classicist to the core, fought valiantly, but ineffectively, against 
the encroachment of the sciences into the educational curri- 
culum. But Arnold fought just as valiantly, and just as in- 
effectively, against the philological trends that were absorbing 
classical studies. He said: 

The elaborate philological groundwork which we require . . . is in 
theory an admirable preparation for appreciating the Greek and Latin 
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authors worthily. The more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the 
better we shall be able, it may be said, to enjoy the authors. ‘True, if 
time were not so short, and schoolboys’ wits not so soon tired and their 
power of attention exhausted; only, as it is, the elaborate philological 
preparation goes on, but the authors are little known and less enjoyed. 


The defenders of the classical curriculum, that is, the clas- 
sicists, not only opposed the sciences but any other subjects 
which seemed to be favored for adoption. Perhaps they were, 
in some cases, right. But the result has been that they have 
scarcely a curricular friend, that they are extremely unwilling 
to admit any possible fallacies or inadequacies of their tradi- 
tional methods of instruction. Yet few of their critics—Haz- 
litt, Arnold, Frank Moore Colby, Stephen Leacock, White- 
head, J. A. Richards, Mark Van Doren—have been unfavor- 
able to the classics themselves. Everyone, apparently, admires 
the classics. No one, it seems, takes them. 

In recent years a great many colleges and universities have 
added courses in classical backgrounds and in classical litera- 
ture in translation. Frequently these courses are offered by 
other departments and when offered by departments of classics 
it is done, all too often, apologetically. In its most advanced 
form this movement resolves itself into the curriculum of the 
great books. To classicists the idea of offering their authors 
in translation savors of defeatism, a complete loss of all that 
they have stood for. Their cardinal error is the assumption 
that the classics only have worth when presented as they have 
been in the past, and, historically speaking, in only the imme- 
diate past at that. Of this hostile attitude Whitehead, speak- 
ing as an observer, has said: 

I have often noticed that, if in an assembly of great scholars the topic 
of translations be introduced, they function as to their emotions and 


sentiments in exactly the same way as do decent people in the presence 
of a nasty sex problem. 


Before considering translations as such I should like to 
quote these remarks of a colleague: 


It is a most pathetic thing that if one of the classical languages had to 
be chosen for the sacrifice, it should have been Greek; Greek it is which 
contains the message to which the modern world might conceivably re- 
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spond with some enthusiasm, while Latin, to be quite frank, is the offi- 
cial langauge, both in prose and verse (I except Catullus and Vergil’s 
Eclogues) of a hard-faced, hard-fisted imperialistic aristocracy in whose 
nostrils the word of sweetest savor was certainly not libertas but im- 
perium. 

And of one Latin author, Vergil, John Edwin Sandys, the 
great historian of classical scholarship, says: 


Among the poets of the Augustan age, Vergil (70-19 B.c.) was early 
directed by Asinius Pollio to the study of Theocritus, whom he imitates 
in at least seventeen passages of his Eclogues. ‘The lines in Eclogue 
VIII, 37-41, regarded by Voltaire as the most beautiful passage in 
Vergil, and by Macaulay as “the finest lines in the Latin language” are 
simply translated, and in one particular mistranslated, from Theocri- 
tus... . The first half of the Aeneid is mainly founded on the Odyssey, 
and the second on the Iliad. 


As a poet Vergil needs no defense. These remarks are not 
quoted in disparagement of him. But translation courses do 
open, in translation to be sure, the great fields of Greek litera- 
ture and thought that were never more than slightly touched 
in the most vigorous days of the classical curriculum. For 
Greek learning came after Latin learning in the Renaissance 
and has occupied an inferior position ever since in spite of 
obviously superior, or equal, advantages linguistically and as 
literature. The endless arguments for the study of Latin and 
Latin literature are nonsensical in the light of the neglect of 
Greek and Greek literature. The Greeks themselves, when 
they amounted to anything, did not know Latin or any other 
language. They did not care to know other languages which 
they considered as mere gibberish. The word barbaros, we 
are told, was coined as the onomatopoetic rendering by the 
Greeks of what they considered the stammering sounds of all 
other languages, including Latin, an attitude that persisted 
long after the political decline of both civilizations. 

The hostile attitude toward translations, as translations or 
as literature, is almost inexplicable. Something is lost, or a 
change is made, to be sure. But it is an aesthetic loss, if any, 
not a'loss of thought or meaning. No complaint, of any con- 
sequence at least, has been made of the translations of the 
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works of Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoy, or other Russian 
writers. Translations, many of them remarkably fine, have 
been accepted of oriental writers and occidental writers, both 
ancient and modern. The history of biblical translations is 
especially significant. The King James version in English is a 
universally accepted literary masterpiece, yet the work of 
obscure and almost nameless pedants. Luther was a poor 
classical scholar but his German translation is one of the great 
works of German literature. The Catholic church originated 
and grew with a translation of the Bible and, in English- 
speaking countries, was content for a long time with a transla- 
tion of a translation. The Christian church has never regarded 
the translation of the Bible as inimical to its growth and wel- 
fare. The thousand languages and dialects into which the 
Bible has been translated are witnesses of this fact. Numer- 
ous authors, imbued with the classical spirit, have been thor- 
oughly incompetent to read the classics in the original but 
Shakespeare and Keats are not second-rate. And, if recent 
researches are correct, Goethe can be classed with them. He 
never read Greek, except Homer, without a translation at 
hand. 

Consider the example of Latin literature almost in its en- 
tirety. Until the arrival of a Greek slave, Livius Andronicus, 
in the third century B.c., Rome did not possess even a knowl- 
edge of literature. Andronicus translated the Odyssey and 
after him came the host of translators, adapters, imitators of 
Greek books, forms, thoughts, that embody most of what we 
know as Latin literature. This is not to imply that the Roman 
writers did not do well, that they lack originality and are not 
worth reading. On the contrary, many of them did excep- 
tional, if not strikingly original, work and are entitled to con- 
sideration in the study of classical literature as well as the 
Greeks. But the important fact is to note that this literature 
was begun and furthered by translations and translators. 

The early humanists of the Renaissance, as has been noted, 
continued the tradition of Latin literature. The westward 
migration of Greek scholars, before and after the fall of Con- 
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stantinople, soon became a dominating factor. The Greek 
language was eventually studied but it was chiefly through 
Latin translations of Greek authors that the most vitalizing 
forces of ancient culture permeated the Renaissance modes of 
thought. 

These vitalizing forces were by no means limited to the 
study of ancient literature for its values in form or style. 
In the Meaning of the Humanities, August Charles Krey says: 

It is a serious mistake and one which is too commonly made, to think 
that “polish,” personal distinction and a happier old age were the only 
values which the leisure class [of the Renaissance] sought or found in 
the study of the classics. They were keenly on the alert for any advice 
which the ancients might supply toward the solution of their own prob- 
lems. This, I believe, was true of the humanistic movement from its 


beginnings in the fourteenth century throughout the period of the 
Renaissance. 


The first of the great humanists, Petrarch, died while en- 
gaged in annotating a Latin translation of Homer. Others 
continued the work of translation after him. It is almost 
needless to point out that the national literatures of France, 
Italy, England, and Germany developed, particularly in their 
Greek influences, by virtue of translations and adaptations. 

It is by the use of translations, once again, that there is 
hope of revitalizing the classics in the fabric of contemporary 
curricula. In the secondary schools the two years of Latin 
may well be retained for the incomparable value the Latin 
language offers as a basis for the understanding of language— 
of the English language, of the other modern languages. Latin 
is still strongly entrenched. It would not be possible or neces- 
sary to attempt to replace it with Greek. In colleges and uni- 
versities a few students will have to be groomed in linguistic 
courses of Latin and Greek to continue the researches still 
necessary and to supply the gaps in the teaching ranks. Gradu- 
ate work should continue the training in the techniques of 
scholarship but it should be broader, much less highly special- 
ized, than before. 


In spite of shrinking departments the classical graduate 
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schools have for years been producing trained specialists in 
increasing numbers for whom there is not sufficient demand. 
There has been a demand for the study of antiquity in the 
fields of literature, history, philosophy, and art, in nonlinguistic 
courses. But, since the trained classicists were unwilling or 
unable to take over the work in these fields, other departments 
cheerfully accepted the responsibility. Classicists might well 
have grasped the opportunity. They were better fitted for it 
than others in the past and can be even better prepared for it 
in the future. The greater part of the curriculum of the 
classics in colleges and universities can be devoted to courses 
in translation or background. The possibilities are rich and 
varied. Courses with a beginning, a middle, and an end can 
be given in Greek poetry, prose, drama, political thought, and 
philosophy. Consider the relative merits, for example, of a 
course in the Greek theater where three, five, or all of the 
extant Greek plays are read and discussed as plays, as against 
meager portions of one Greek play studied as an exercise in 
linguistics. In the field of Latin a similar procedure can be 
followed with the addition of that truly remarkable, but sadly 
neglected, product of Roman genius, Roman law. 

The foregoing program is mentioned as one adequate for 
classical education during the war and for some time during 
the postwar period. If ever the time comes when a new gen- 
eration considers this program reactionary and inadequate I 
hope it will not hesitate to say so. For the message of the 
classics remains the same, the method of presentation is of 
minor consequence. The translations of the Loeb Classical 
Library and the hundreds of others independent of this collec- 
tion furnish ample, if not at all times perfectly satisfactory, 
material for study. More than a hundred years of the finest 
kind of scholarship in textual criticism, translating, annotating, 
and commentaries can supply any teacher of the classics with 
more equipment for teaching than he could possibly use in a 
whole lifetime. It would be as ridiculous to neglect this mate- 
rial and not make some use of it as it would be to insist on 
deriving electric power after the method of Benjamin Franklin. 
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The humanities, it has been said, are those studies which 
inhumane teachers cannot dehumanize. The linguistic, stylis- 
tic, and scientific studies of the great writers of Greek and 
Roman antiquity had, theoretically, the purpose of paving the 
way to a truly humanistic appreciation of these writers. This 
purpose was only rarely achieved, and by only a few, or it was 
forgotten in the intense pursuit of the ancillary discipline for 
its own sake. Even if the humanistic value of ancient litera- 
ture is not the only, or even the best, approach to the study 
of antiquity it is, at least, an attainable one. And if the true 
meaning of an ancient author—or an author in any foreign 
language—cannot be determined except from the original, 
then all studies in history, philosophy, and a number of other 
fields are farcical. We do not demand, or expect, the under- 
graduate American to overcome linguistic obstacles in history 
or philosophy. We need not ask that he do this in order to 
study the ancient classics as humanities. The chief value of 
the humanities is their flexibility, their adaptability to the 
major interests and needs of any given state of society. 

In the colonial period of America, particularly during the 
years of the struggle for independence and thereafter, the 
major interests were history and political theory. Classical 
studies were begun early in those days and many of the colonial 
leaders could, and did, read the ancient writers in the original. 
But those were days also of translations. A competent histor- 
ian has said of colonial libraries that they were noteworthy in 
the number of their translations. The particular values that 
the early Americans derived from ancient writers were never 
more necessary than now. 

And today, furthermore, when one of the best of American 
poets in his most serious effort consciously adopts the form, 
and many of the poetic devices, of the first of all classical 
poets, when America’s most eminent dramatists deliberately 
attempt to catch the spirit, and much of the original pattern, 
of the dramatists of ancient Greece, there is little fear that the 
classics have lost their power to influence life and letters in 
contemporary society. 








Education for Leadership* 
By JAMES S. PLANT, M.D. 


HE PROBLEM of leadership is important in its own right. 
The efficiency and ease of every change and growth in 


human relationships has depended upon the leadership 
existing at that time. Beyond that, our own decades present 
very special problems of leadership in this country. As we 
move toward collectivism in every phase of our social struc- 
ture we have not only the pressing problem of leadership in a 
dramatic and critical change, but also the possibility that a 
collectivistic society by its nature fails to develop a constant 
stream of new leaders. We tend to forget that over the last 
century free enterprise has provided countless small democ- 
racies in business and other ventures, which have served to 
train those who would understand and sympathize with the 
problems of leadership in our form of governance. 

The limits of our discussion may be set in defining four 
aspects of what is a leader. Obviously I do not ask you to 
agree with me beyond saying that I am describing a certain 
sort of person. But we should at least be in agreement as to 
what we are talking about. 

1. A leader tells people where they are going rather than 
where to go. I would have to admit that history records those 
great persuaders who have—well, have sort of hypnotized the 
world or its various groups. But most of the leaders of real 
power have sensed and galvanized the yearnings and drives of 
their groups. I would doubt that effective leadership can carry 
a group beyond what it is “ready” for, any more than can the 
educator really teach pupils what they are not ready for. 

2. However, the leader makes certain syntheses, certain 
readjustments, certain new groupings of the needs or “readi- 


* An address to the Headmasters’ Association, at its 52nd annual meeting, 
Rye, New York, February 10, 1944. 
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nesses’ of the group. It is perhaps this—more than anything 
else—that lends the mirage of his being “beyond” those whom 
he leads. The leader often weighs factors differently than the 
ones being led; he often thinks in terms of multiple causation 
and partial pressures, but it still holds that the core of the 
problem lies in his ability to sense the direction of his group 
and to translate this to them in terms that are meaningful. 

Three exceptions to this rule are seen frequently enough to 
demand a statement. First, in every group there are minority 
members moving in other directions or not as yet “ready” to 
move with the majority. It is true that the leader is apart 
rather than a part of these. Second, in many instances the 
directions and goals of a group are not in the field of their own 
awareness. One sees this clearly in the sex play of early 
adolescents where the children themselves would be genuinely 
amazed at there being any sexual implications in their be- 
havior. Effective leadership in such an area seems to those 
led to be endowed with insights beyond them (the insights 
are obviously only into them). Every great political leader 
has had his forerunners. While this is only a fraction of the 
problem of effective leadership, it would be interesting to 
measure the unsuccessful leaders and then the successful one 
against a growing pressure from the “unconscious” strivings of 
the group as these move more and more closely to the field of 
awareness. The third exception is seen sometimes when a 
leader has periods in which he is taken “on faith” because of 
some physical prowess or earlier success. I see this in gang 
formation where blind allegiance is given for even quite ex- 
tended periods of time. 

3. The leader must be an “all-round” person in the areas 
involved. He must have empathy—must be down-to-his-soles 
aware of “‘how it would feel’ to be one of the led. He must 
see the problem as the group sees it. Note, however, that the 
leader in the field of chemistry may be trained in a relatively 
narrow and specialized area—and his means of communication 
need not run beyond combinations of chemical symbols. A 
leader in industrial organization needs to be able to “‘feel into” 
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the peculiar problems of organization. (It is precisely here 
that great trouble arises: leaders of various groups or of 
various specialties are successful and have sensitivity in the 
areas of competency involved, but not in those areas which, 
by chance, are affected by their acts of master leadership.) A 
leader of people—a political leader—must know how these 
people feel, how the world looks to them, what they strive 
for, and what they think that they strive for. He cannot 
be “dead” in certain parts of human relationships. 

4. The leader must be able to communicate in all of these 
fields of competency. This involves, probably, at least three 
methods. First, a great deal of communication is carried out 
through words, numbers, and specific “measures.” Second, a 
larger fraction is expressed through what we term the “‘psycho- 
motor tensions.’’ These are the nuances of muscular tension 
that constitute the way that things are said, the way one walks 
or stands. Up to the period of widespread printing, this was 
the chief mode of communication. Man’s deepest and most 
meaningful messages have been, and still are, those without 
words. In the schoolroom the teacher is amazed—and dis- 
turbed—over the extent to which certain children attain leader- 
ship even though they are nonverbalizers. There may be a 
third mode of communication—one which I am most unsure 
about—for which perhaps the best word is “‘intuition.’”’ Isn’t 
it true that over and above what your student body tells you, 
you know that they are really telling you something else? It’s 
true that this may really be a process within you—that you are 
recombining into new relationships what they have told you 
through the first or second method. I think that I see many 
leaders who include in their abilities a certain “know how” 
which in turn includes an understanding of what persons or 
groups are driving at even when these matters are stated and 
acted in quite inadequate fashion. For this very nebulous 
ability I would use the word “intuition.” 

The second method is of great importance and so is the 
third—whether it exists as a method of communication or of 
synthesis. I wish to point out here that persons who are good 
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verbalizers tend to exploit the first method and tend to dis- 
regard the second and third methods. 

This leads to six things to be said to the American school 
about education for leadership. 

1. Your particular group could, if it wished, dedicate itself 
entirely to the training of leaders—even if you were 100 per- 
cent successful you wouldn’t glut the market. Admittedly you 
tend to get the poorest material for political leadership. You 
tend to work with a group that has little real feeling for the 
masses—has had little chance to know how it feels to wonder 
whether one can get to the first rung of the ladder. But it is 
also true that the advantages and abilities of your children 
put upon you a responsibility for developing leadership that 
you cannot shirk. 

2. The leader must “‘know how it feels” to be led. Each of 
you knows a teacher who can’t lead students in a certain sub- 
ject because he has never had any difficulty in it himself—just 
as I know doctors who (with all the knowledge in the world) 
make a poor job of medicine because they don’t know how it 
feels to be sick. I know successful gang leaders, among my 
boys, who have never been beaten up—but none who does not 
somehow know really and deeply what the fear of being beaten 
up is. 

Here we have made some pretty bad mistakes—as “‘promis- 
ing’ students have appeared we have been too interested in 
developing that promise. I am sure that training for leader- 
ship involves very real experiences in being lost in the group— 
in being mediocre. This need only be in the fields of compe- 
tency. That is, a budding genius in chemistry doesn’t need to 
sufier four years of humiliating mediocrity as number five in 
the racing shell. But at the very least I’m sure that he should 
be taking certain subjects in which he has to scratch. My own 
evidence is that this is less training of the mind than training 
of the soul—for understanding and “seeing with’ those whom 
he will later lead. 

3. The leader must have ability in the field of competency— 
strength for the gang, speed and accuracy for the Wild West, 
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a high I.Q. for the sciences. He must also be able to com- 
municate freely in the area of the psychomotor tensions and 
that which I have called “intuition.” He may have to have 
other characteristics but will you agree that at least in these 
our task is to find the leader rather than to make him? I 
shall indicate below that there is a large field of development 
—but this is certainly development of the right material. 

The discovery of this material can be made in your own 
classrooms. Two examples may help. Last year a teacher 
had in her room a regular devil. He kept the whole class in 
turmoil. This year she has another apparently quite similar 
devil—but the class seems to throw him off, to extrude him 
as soil pushes a stone to the surface. Or a teacher tells us of 
three children who have made her life unbearable. I see each 
of these—note that in my office I see them separately. Here 
they are as nice, docile, polite specimens as one would hope 
for. It is when they are together that trouble brews. As to 
such clinical material I am sure of two things: first, such 
examples hold the issues of leadership and when we under- 
stand them we will be on the road to what to look for in dis- 
covering good leadership material ; second, a major part of the 
problem is tied up somehow in the matter of communication. 
I grow increasingly sure that the core problem of leadership 
is not that of the traits of the individual so much as of his 
ability to receive and give messages at all levels of communica- 
tion. 

Of course all of this assumes a wide chasm between leader- 
ship from prowess and that from understanding. Many of 
your students you term leaders when all you mean is that they 
are ahead of the others. We must see the difference between 
outstanding and understanding persons. 

4. Leaders among children quite uniformly have more 
“maturity” than the led. Often, in a group, it is the oldest 
child who is the leader. Often, too, it is the biggest child (as 
though this were indication that he is the oldest). Almost 
always it is the one who is, or seems to the children to be, the 
most mature. I recognize that I am not daring to define 
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‘maturity’? even though it is a real and tangible phenomenon 
in the experience of all of us. 

So far as this observation is valid it means that the leader 
should not crystallize into his specialty until as late as possible. 
Perhaps here is the outstanding contribution which the four- 
year liberal arts college has made—and should make—to our 
society. I make this point here partly because it is germane to 
the problem of education and leadership and partly because 
I am convinced that the fight between the four-year liberal 
arts program and early specialization is as much yours as any- 
one else’s. If it is true—and many believe this—that knowl- 
edge is power, then the earlier the technical education the 
better. But if knowledge is never more than the sharp or 
accurate tool of power, then education becomes primarily in- 
terested in the process of ripening, maturing, aging. 

And how late is “‘as late as possible’? How long is it prac- 
tical that a person just grow before it’s leadership “for keeps” ? 
I don’t know—any more than you do. Of one thing I feel sure 
—that the adolescent is not a good leader. He often stands 
out—that’s true. He shames us grownups with his forth- 
rightness and unwillingness to compromise. But if, as I be- 
lieve, the leader is one who tells us where we are going 
instead of one who tells us where he is going—then the flam- 
ing spirit of adolescence is no fit stuff for leadership. ‘‘As 
late as possible’ must mean at least the early twenties. 

5. We come now to what I consider to be the crux of the 
entire problem—that the training of the leader is largely a 
matter of training in communication—one which implies that 
the leader is as good a listener as he is a speaker. Earlier I 
mentioned three modes of communication. As a challenge to 
the school two of these need only a word. The one termed 
“intuition”’ if it exists at all as a means of communication is to 
be allowed rather than to be made to grow. As with the 
psychomotor tensions the school must be careful that its cur- 
riculum-centered interests do not belittle these oldest and most 
accurate modes of communication. However, I’m sure that 
in play and in public speaking these two modes can be fos- 
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tered. Courses and graduate credits in psychomotor tensions 
we don’t need—but there must be education’s frank recogni- 
tion that it is the way a thing is said rather than the actual 
word content that is important. 

What, then, of the third mode—of words and numbers 
themselves? These are symbols of groups of experiences. 
The intelligence generalizes—and these generalizations 
(words, numbers) are manipulated as an intellectual process. 
Emotional experiences are idiomatic—not to be repeated. If 
we use the word “hurry” it means to each of us whatever 
general extraction we can make from all of the hurrying expe- 
riences which we have had. Thus, much that we teach is 
meaningless to the pupil because his experiences have been 
inadequate to give meaning to the words which we ask him 
to use. Unfortunately, too, the pupil soon comes to follow us 
in giving an almost sacred value to the symbol itself. Today 
pupils excitedly bat back and forth the term “free enterprise” 
though they have lived and experienced only in a culture quite 
foreign to that from which this term grew. “Prayer” is a 
somewhat forbidding word to a great many people—in spite 
of the fact that praying experiences are a universal phenom- 
enon. We have already seen the great ones struggling over 
the word “sovereignty” —trying to squeeze it into this or that 
acceptable formula—not able to accept it as a generalization 
out of cultural experiences entirely different from those of our 
own generation. Words and numbers are thus not only not 
realistic, they have life only as each one can implement them 
out of his own actual experiences, and we have managed to 
endow them with a power that lays its heavy hands upon us 
years after they are dead. 

The crux of this problem of leadership as a challenge to 
you thus involves two matters both of which might be sub- 
sumed as aspects of the communication of thought and ‘eeling. 
The first is that we address ourselves to teaching the relation- 
ship of symbols to reality rather than continuing our present 
interest in the manipulation of symbols. There is room, all 
the way through college, for sensitization in the field of se- 
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mantics. Nor is this to be in terms of another course—a new 
specialty. There is scarcely a minute of your curriculum which 
does not touch upon why we use symbols and what their 
strengths and weaknesses are in relation to actual life—if you 
but wish to use it in that manner. 

The second is that we consider and use mathematics as a way 
of thinking about life rather than continuing to make this 
discipline the mere handmaiden of vocational training in the 
sciences or engineering. I earlier spoke of the recombination 
of needs, drives, and conditions which the leader makes. It 
seems clear that the concepts and symbols of mathematical 
processes represent the only adequate language for this. And 
might a mere layman hope that the time will come when 
leaders can express their conclusions to the led through these 
same means? So much of what now seems nibbling at real 
problems, dishonest, opportunistic, and worse arises out of the 
inability of most individuals to think and communicate in those 
terms which are served by mathematical concepts and symbols. 
Until the leader can use mathematics as one of his ways of 
communicating we will continue to see him forced to inade- 
quate—even wayward—steps as his only means of expression. 
Mathematical processes as ways of thinking are of transcend- 
ing importance where there are conflicting human relation- 
ships, and the only respectable way of thinking or communicat- 
ing in these areas is provided by mathematical symbols. 

Obviously I am rather brashly calling for a house cleaning 
in American education. Almost each year sees a new technique 
for developing more rapid readers. In fact the curriculum 
is word centered, all of the intelligence tests are word centered, 
colleges and the “‘better’’ secondary schools vie with each other 
to have faculty members who are specialists in their subjects 
instead of specialists in teaching their subjects. And the situa- 
tion in mathematics is worse—you can count on your fingers 
the mathematicians in education who can or do give a course 
on mathematics as a way of expressing thought. Too many 
of my clients can rattle off all of the number combinations or 
know the basic equations of differential calculus without ever 
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dreaming that these are anything beyond some tricks to be 
learned! 

Over against this lies my growing assurance that much of 
the confusion which is today’s, comes from our inability to 
communicate with one another in meaningful fashion. Educa- 
tion has done a neat job in the size and variety of the delicacies 
it has placed on the table. Shouldn’t pupils know more about 
the relationship of food to life? 

6. I recognize that much of what has been said makes an 
assumption regarding leadership which you might not accept. 
American education has tended to look upon the leader as the 
strong person. If, for the moment, I oversimplify my thesis to 
say rather that he is the weak person, it is not to plead for 
vacillating personalities (mere weather vanes) even though we 
have had a number of such leaders who have been widely 
acclaimed, particularly when they were good verbalizers. It 
is fairer to describe the leader as I know him clinically as 
sensitive to the interests, drives, and goals of the led. He is 
particularly capable in the area of communication, though to 
this should be added his ability to synthesize and recombine 
what he learns from the group. Once more, may I stress that 
perhaps since the Renaissance there has been no time when 
leaders in this sense were more needed. The world is, to each 
one of its inhabitants, an entirely different place than it was 
fifty years ago. Our basic needs, our deepest longings in re- 
lationship to other people—these are age-old, the stories of 
our oldest literature are as fresh today as when first told. The 
primary need today is not for more knowledge but rather for 
those who (1) can hear the call of these basic needs and (2) 
can explain them again to people (a) in terms which they can 
understand and (b) in terms of their relationship to this 
amazing new mass of technical and social invention. 

To say that the problem of leadership is a problem of com- 
munication and that education for leadership should be edu- 
cation in communication would be a grotesque oversimplifica- 
tion. But to point to these matters as terribly important and 
terribly neglected—that’s fair enough! 





Today’s Elementary School 


By GRACE M. DREIER 


Ts ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, since its inception, has been 
| 


| 


a subject of vital, intense, and nation-wide interest. No 

institution of American life has been closer in relation 
to people, has served more wisely and well a greater cross 
section of population, has met the total needs of youth more 
adequately, or has made greater contribution to the success of 
American democracy than has the elementary school. 

The full knowledge and real significance of this responsi- 
bility has made the elementary school educator ever conscious 
of the fact that he has a serious obligation to discharge in 
meeting this “expectancy” on the part of the American public. 
It has served as a constant challenge to all educators continu- 
ously to analyze, appraise, evaluate, and improve the program 
of elementary education. It has required vision, imagination, 
resourcefulness, and sincerity of purpose on the part of edu- 
cators to meet this challenge throughout all ages, but through 
these qualities they have made great and lasting contribution 
to the total program of education. 

This continuous appraisal and evaluation of the elementary 
school often results in modification, change, restatement, and 
improvement of educational policies, curricular development, 
instructional practices, or administrative planning and man- 
agement. Unless these changes are clearly and fully under- 
stood by pupils, teachers, and public alike, much confusion of 
thought and serious misunderstanding of the purposes and 
goals of elementary education will result. It is, therefore, a 
part of this continuous appraisal to keep the school personnel 
and public accurately and fully informed of the aims, purposes, 
practices, instructional program, and desired goals for pupil 
accomplishment in the program of elementary education. 

To present a clearly defined picture of today’s elementary 
school it is interesting to review some aspects of the history of 
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elementary education and to note that, from the days of the 
early European influence of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
and Froebel and through the period of influence of our earlier 
American educators, Mann, Parker, Dewey, and others, the 
elements which educators and others desired for the whole- 
some development of youth have been basically the same 
throughout the ages and have become the “constants of educa- 
tion” or our educational philosophy. 

Though varying perhaps in degree or quality, balance in 
education—-spiritual, intellectual, and manual—has been de- 
sired for youth by people of all ages. As Pestalozzi said, 
“Education must be of the heart, head, and hand.” They have 
wanted total development for each pupil—physical, mental, 
and moral. They have insisted that education must be living, 
not merely preparation for it. Rousseau made great contribu- 
tion to the changing point of view in instruction from pure 
subject-matter teaching to a greater consideration of the indi- 
vidual child to be taught, and to changing the nature of instruc- 
tion from formal religious doctrine, preparatory for the life 
hereafter, to the study of life and the universe in which man 
lives. 

All ages have wanted curriculum content for youth that 
would be a means to an end and not an end in itself. They 
have wanted permanent values preserved and new ones taught. 
They have insisted that cultures and traditions of all people be 
preserved and transmitted to succeeding generations. They 
have emphasized the importance of relating curriculum to the 
pupils’ environment and have insisted that basic principles of 
living be lived and practiced as well as taught. 

The psychology of learning, too, has remained fairly con- 
stant, for educators from early time to the present have been 
aware of its implications for learners. They have known the 
necessity of securing the attention of the pupil in the learning 
process. They have, likewise, known the importance of stimu- 
lating interest in the subject at hand in order to secure this 
attention. 

They have known that learning is a continuous process of 
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growth, resulting from organization and reorganization of 
experiences—that learning involves a constant adjustment to a 
changing scene and the meaning of new experiences depends 
and must be built upon past experiences. They have known, 
too, that past experiences take on new meaning in the light of 
new experiences. 

If the philosophy of education and the psychology of learn- 
ing, though varying perhaps in degree and quality, have re- 
mained basically the same and are the constants of education, 
what then are the reasons for this so-called “newer” elemen- 
tary school? They are three: changed methods and techniques 
of instruction, changed practices in school and classroom man- 
agement, and changed plan of curriculum development. It will 
be interesting to analyze the implications which these changes 
hold for elementary education. 

Changed methods and techniques of instruction imply for 
pupils the privilege of learning through increased observation, 
experimentation, and reasoning as opposed to mere listening or 
reading. They provide opportunity for thinking, solving prob- 
lems, drawing conclusions, and expressing ideas, as contrasted 
with the practice of merely accepting, meeting assignment, 
reciting, watching, and listening to others. They imply for the 
teacher the responsibility for helping and guiding children to 
‘earn, not merely assigning and imparting knowledge; inter- 
preting, not just telling; teaching through force of example, 
not by precept only. Changed methods and techniques of in- 
struction provide opportunity for appraising pupil growth 
daily, not by periodic testing only; using many methods and 
techniques of instruction to challenge all types of learners, not 
relying on any one; using many types of instructional aids, 
books, audio-visual, and others. 

Changed practices in school and classroom management in- 
clude teacher and principal responsibility for recognizing and 
meeting individual pupil and group needs in relation to their 
abilities and capacities; for organizing teaching groups within 
each classroom to accommodate slower, average, and accel- 
erated learners; for adapting materials of instruction to ac- 
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commodate these same types of learners; for guiding, counsel- 
ing, and programming all children to permit, if possible, a 
parallel physical, social, and mental development; for estab- 
lishing, maintaining, and interpreting policies of pupil place- 
ment, promotion, and retention; for developing discipline and 
self-discipline; increasing concern for pupils’ out-of-school 
hours ; increasing interest in home and community activities. 

The third reason for the so-called ‘‘newer” elementary 
school is a changed plan of curriculum development. Perhaps 
it is appropriate to begin this discussion with a statement of 
what the desired end of all education is today. Very recently, 
Dean Gordon Watkins of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, at a conference on postwar guidance in education, 
said, ‘Plan curricula and direct teaching toward the great and 
final end of all education—the attempt to produce individuals 
who will be economically competent, politically intelligent, 
morally and aesthetically sensitive, and spiritually minded.” 

Thus in 1944, elementary educators and others believe that 
the aims and purposes of elementary education are to provide 
for each pupil, in direct relation to his individual ability and 
capacity, the best possible physical development, mental 
growth, and character training. Education misses its goal if 
any one of these areas is neglected to exalt another. The 
development of desirable habits of personal behavior to ex- 
press fine human relations, to enjoy total physical fitness, to 
know and use the basic skills of learning requires a balance of 
educational opportunities. 

What then is the type of curriculum which the elementary 
school employs to develop these aims and objectives? 

Here again, it is most interesting to return to the historic 
past and trace briefly the historical development of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. From 1775 to 1825 reading was the 
important subject of instruction since the chief reason for 
instruction was to learn to read the commandments of God 
and the statements of colonial law. Some instruction was given 
in spelling, writing, and arithmetic. About 1825 reading still 
remained the important subject but increased emphasis was 
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placed on the subjects of spelling and arithmetic; slight 
emphasis continued on writing and the new subjects of declam- 
ation, good behavior, manners and morals, bookkeeping, gram- 
mar, geography; some sewing and knitting were introduced. 
From 1850 to 1900 there was gradual introduction of United 
States history, literature, oral and written language, elemen- 
tary science, drawing, music, physical education, sewing, cook- 
ing, and manual training. 

Today the elementary curriculum is interpreted broadly to 
include the sum total of all experiences of which the pupil is a 
part in the educational process. A child learns each minute of 
the day. Every experience, human relation, and personal ac- 
tivity of which a child is a part constitutes the full educational 
program. 

Mark Van Doren in his recent book Liberal Education so 
aptly says: 

No one escapes education. It comes with pleasure, work, and dis- 
appointment, through friends and lovers, in laws and customs, religion 
and popular art, posters and proverbs; and it lurks behind every name 
we hear publicly celebrated, for that this man should be a hero tells us 
more sometimes than all the other oracles together. 

But such education is unconscious and informal. The education of 
which everyone is aware proceeds by definite stages; the student, grow- 
ing older, advances to new levels of difficulty for which we have not 
only terms but institutions. . . . 

The responsible educator wants to know all he can about the steps the 
mind takes as it grows. There must be a natural order of learning. 


And so it is this “natural order of learning”’ which the edu- 
cator must define, state, and make meaningful for each pupil 
in each subject field. 

The subject fields of today’s elementary school required in 
California and rather generally recognized elsewhere are the 
social studies, which include geography, history, and civics or 
citizenship; the language arts, which include written and oral 
language, spelling, and handwriting; reading, arithmetic, 
music, art, practical arts, safety and fire prevention, and health 
and physical education. 
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In Los Angeles the social studies (geography, history, and 
civics or citizenship) constitute the central theme or the basic 
core of the curriculum. Through these studies pupils at each 
age and grade level are given opportunity to learn about and 
understand and appreciate the community in which they live, 
whether it be the home, school, or extended city community, 
the state, nation, hemisphere, or world community They have 
opportunity to learn how environment and other geographical 
factors influence human lives. Definite and specific oppor- 
tunity is provided for pupils to learn the facts, implications, 
and influences of the human past—to learn about and appre- 
ciate the contribution made to society by great men and women, 
institutions, and events. They learn, understand, and appre- 
ciate the principles, practices, and ways of American democ- 
racy. They are privileged to know the way of democracy 
through democratic living in the classroom and school. 

Since school curriculum must always be geared to current 
trends, pupils are given every possible opportunity to develop 
new concepts made necessary by the changing social, industrial, 
and economic scene. Today, new concepts of global and 
human geography are made necessary because of the great 
development of air transportation which has resulted in the 
shrinking of distances and the closeness of relation for all 
people. New concepts of transportation are made necessary 
through this same development of air-mindedness. New fields 
of invention and scientific discoveries in many fields demand 
that the content of the school curriculum be an intimate and 
important part of the passing scene. 

Teaching qualities of desirable citizenship, like teaching the 
basic skills of academic learning, must be continuous and prac- 
ticed daily in every subject, classroom, and educational activity, 
since desirable citizenship or behavior is an important and 
desired end of all education. Such teaching is sometimes subtle, 
illusive, and intangible; then again it is positive, dynamic, and 
direct. It may be taught through force of fine example, slight 
inference, or implication but it is a very real and vital part of 
the elementary school program. 
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Knowledge, understanding, and facility in use of the basic 
skills of academic learning—reading, language expression, 
both oral and written, spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic— 
are essential to all learning. It is the birthright of every child 
to master these skills and to use them with meaning in relation 
to his individual ability. A logical and psychological ‘“‘sequence 
of learning” should guide the child through this maze of learn- 
ing from the simple to the more difficult processes. Oppor- 
tunity should be provided for continuous teaching, learning, 
and use of these basic skills in every subject, class, and educa- 
tional activity. 

The classic skills of the fine arts, music, literature, and 
others are equally basic to the satisfying, satisfactory, and 
total development of the pupil. The influences of these sub- 
jects are powerful forces in stimulating the abilities of pupils 
to observe, remember, imagine, appreciate, and enjoy. The 
person whose mind is a storehouse of beautiful memories—of 
poetry, prose, music, art values, and others and possesses im- 
agination and power for appropriate and timely recall is forti- 
fied to withstand many of life’s sterner realities. 

The privilege to work with one’s hands and to develop 
knowledge, understanding, and facility in use of the practical 
skills are likewise human birthrights. Balance in education 
requires that the heart, head, and hand be equally well served. 
The useful skills of the practical arts program become a 
“must” in the total educational program for. elementary 
schools if we provide the necessary knowledge, skills, and 
work experiences to enable pupils to become economically 
competent. 

And last, though first in importance, there must be an ade- 
quate program of health and physical education which guaran- 
tees for each pupil the knowledge, understanding, apprecia- 
tion, skills, and full opportunity to develop total physical 
fitness. 

In the elementary school of today it is difficult to disasso- 
ciate the content of the curriculum from the desirable methods 
and techniques of instruction in the influences which each exerts 
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on the total program of elementary education, for the latter 
are likewise important and are great forces in developing the 
total aims and objectives of this educational program. 

Methods and techniques of instruction which present oppor- 
tunity for observing, imagining, discussing, solving problems, 
expressing self, planning and executing, making generalizations 
and drawing conclusions are truly making rich and meaningful 
contribution to living in a democracy. 

Many fine methods and techniques of instruction have been 
developed and practiced in the elementary school throughout 
its life span, and because pupils learn in different ways it is 
necessary that teaching methods challenge them in equally as 
many ways. 

Years of practice, study, and research have established some 
basic criteria for testing the effectiveness of teaching methods. 
Briefly stated they are as follows: (1) the specific purposes 
and objectives of the instructional program must be well under- 
stood by pupils and teachers; (2) the content and materials of 
instruction must provide challenge, problems, specific learning, 
appreciations and understandings; (3) activities and direct 
teaching must provide for pupils the basic skills of learning; 
(4) results of teaching must be evaluated in terms of pupil 
accomplishment. 

Individual methods and techniques of instruction must, 
therefore, remain the responsibility of the teacher who, in her 
love for children, interest in their welfare, and concern for 
their development, together with her own fine professional 
training, vision, imagination, resourcefulness, and pride in ac- 
complishment, will use every aid at her command to person- 
alize instruction for each pupil and to take him as far up the 
ladder of progress as together they are capable of advancing. 

The elementary school of today serves the exceptional child 
in equally appropriate ways. Adapting curriculum offerings, 
modifying methods of instruction, utilizing appropriate in- 
structional materials and aids, meeting the specific needs of 
housing and personnel have made it possible to meet the in- 
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dividual needs of the child who is the exceptional one in 
physical, mental, or social fitness. 

The exigencies of war have strengthened some aspects of 
the elementary program of education and registered some 
losses in others, but the long-term planning by homes, schools, 
and communities for the educational advantages of American 
girls and boys in the elementary school will be firmly and 
wisely predicated upon the constants of elementary education 
which have survived and served through the centuries and 
which include full and desirable development of heart, head, 
and hand “to produce individuals who will be economically 


competent, politically intelligent, morally and aesthetically 
sensitive, and spiritually-minded.” 











Traditionalism in Negro Colleges 
By WALTER R. CHIVERS 


HE THEME upon which this paper is developed comes 
from the pen of Nicholas John Spykman and is set forth 


in these words: “Historical precedent and the voice of 
the Fathers can be used as a means to gain support for a doc- 
trine but not as proof of its soundness.”’ ? 

A continuous and sustained impression during twenty years 
of teaching experience has been that, in the main, institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes suffer from too much absorp- 
tion in the past. New educational ideas which have evolved 
from societal experiences have too often been rejected before 
being subjected to critical examination because they seemed on 
the surface to violate historical precedents and to deny the 
voice of the Fathers. The writer was victimized by this tra- 
ditionalism in his first postgraduate school experience. For 
example, during four years of undergraduate study there had 
never been any reference to or mention of Freudian psychology 
or psychiatry. The entire philosophy of the postgraduate 
school took for granted that every student who had finished 
an undergraduate social science major had a background of 
these sciences. 

Graduates of Negro colleges did not have such background 
because the very fact that these newer sciences recognize the 
power of sex conflicts in social change made them objectionable 
to these colleges. Sex, even as a scientific study, was and still 
is to a large degree taboo in the aforesaid institutions. It was, 
and too often still is, highly overemphasized by dramatic nega- 
tion. To treat it negatively, and this meant most frequently 
by an ominous silence, was in keeping with tradition whose con- 
cepts of good and evil were formalistic. Scientifically treated 
sex became a sin. 

To this day the tendency is still strong in the majority of 


2 Nicholas John Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942), p. 7. 
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institutions of higher learning for Negroes blindly to follow 
traditions. The guiding philosophy, then, is that the past is 
always right. This means, of course, that the curricula builders 
of these colleges struggle constantly to keep their offerings 
within the formalistic pattern. Constant preoccupation with 
the past sets up a rigid mental conditioning which almost 
automatically rejects intrusion of the present and speculation 
on the future. Consequently, far too many Negro students, 
upon entering graduate and professional schools, find them- 
selves handicapped by these negative educational experiences. 
This immediately throws them into conflict with creative edu- 
cational procedures. An eminent university professor of soci- 
ology, who sponsored Negro students of unusual ability, said 
to the writer some years ago that it was almost necessary to 
require extra residence for Negro students because their 
methods of thinking had to be changed from traditional to 
scientific. 

This constant training in the exclusive values of traditional- 
ism has also tended to render Negro college graduates imper- 
vious to the ever-widening range of academic, professional, 
and vocational opportunities. A philosophical vagary which is 
causing some Negro colleges to do an educational blackout is 
the academic argument over relative virtues of traditional 
liberal arts curricula as opposed to vocational. The purpose 
of the argument is really to prove that the voice of the 
founders of Negro education had prophetic authenticity which 
validates its formal concepts, for all times, regardless of the 
play of social forces. 

Past experiences in education as in any other phases of 
societal activity have value only in so far as they are evaluated 
in terms of present and future good for the greatest number. 
They are positive when used as a basis for departure. John 
Dewey, in his essay on The Development of American Pragma- 
tism, says, ‘“They are the bases for organizing future observa- 
tion and experiences.”” They can and do serve as useful re- 
straints when handled comparatively. However, too nearly 
absolute and extended preoccupation with tradition absorbs 
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attention to the degree that hypnotism is induced. A type of 
educational hypnotism has kept many Negro colleges from 
making the kind of use of tradition suggested above. 

The writer’s personal philosophy of education includes the 
conviction that a fundamental obligation of a college is to 
establish minimum standards of intellectual and social intelli- 
gence, and in the case of vocational institutions mechanical 
intelligence should be added. These should be fluid enough to 
permit the re-evaluation and reorganization demanded by a 
dynamic society. This has not generally been the case in col- 
leges for Negro youth—less so in reference to social intelli- 
gence than intellectual. ) 

A philosophy for guidance in promoting the development of 
social intelligence is rarely if ever stated. It has to be judged 
from observations of processes and products. Such observa- 
tions lead to the conclusion that the philosophy is relatively 
rigid and is amazingly faithful to the voice of the Fathers. 
Those students whose personalities fit easily into the mold, 
or can be made to do so, are usually the ones who gain ap- 
proval as gentlemen and ladies. The fault to be found with 
this system is displayed in the meek, humble, inelastic, inoffen- 
sive,and nonaggressive personalities of an alarming percentage 
of Negro college graduates. 

There is further tendency to promote mechanical intelli- 
gence to the relative exclusion of both intellectual and social 
intelligences. The philosophy here seems to aim solely at 
developing workmen. At least the catalogues of vocational 
institutions for education of Negro youth show no professional 
interest in developing this cycle of intelligence on a scale 
tending toward equibalance. For instance, with one possible 
exception, no Negro college in the country is giving training in 
trade union leadership. It should be obvious that trade union- 
ism has arrived, and workers, regardless of how well trained, 
who do not have a sympathetic recognition of this fact are 
socially and intellectually inadequate to measure up in the 
society in which they must attempt to live. 

The fact that Harvard University, in the light of its tradi- 
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tion, has not only become conscious of the importance of 
trained labor leadership but has done something about it 
should awaken the interest of Negro colleges whose graduates 
belong to a racial group sorely in need of organization. Sum- 
ner Slichter, of the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, has said in reference to the Harvard University plan for 
training labor leaders: 


There is no doubt that the addition of trade union fellows makes 
Harvard a better university. The universities of the country cannot 
ignore the professional and educational interests of such a large body 
of men. . . . If the experiment proves a success it will mark the begin- 
ning of an important new development in American university educa- 
tion.” 


There has been an aloofness of Negro colleges toward the 
life of the communities surrounding them which is little short 
of tragic. Neither students, faculties, nor administrations, in 
the vast majority of instances, have been effective participants 
in the fundamental phases of community life. The failure to 
use this wide laboratory for practical application of classroom 
training in economics, politics, and development of social con- 
sciousness certainly detracts from the size of the dividends 
which accrue from the significant investments made in Negro 
education. 

There are many encouraging signs of change for the better 
in this matter of community responsibility both .as it affects 
students and the several communities. The People’s College 
in Atlanta University, the kind of extension services offered 
by Hampton Institute, the Folk Music School at the Alabama 
State Teachers College, the over-all plan of education spon- 
sored by the Fort Valley State College, Georgia, are a few 
of the outstanding instances. These, however, merely scratch 
the surface. Their basic deficiency is failure to include the 
underprivileged masses as integral parts of their services. 

A social consciousness in relationship to the plight of all 
classes of Negroes is vital to the success of trained Negro 


* Editorial note, Hawaii Educational Review (November 1943), 90. 
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youth. The freedom and development of these erstwhile 
neglected people have forced themselves upon the war chiefs 
of the world as being so basically necessary to winning the war 
that they have called this war the “‘people’s war.’”’ The force of 
this gigantic concept should be sufficient to awaken the colleges 
to a sense of the importance of the masses to present and 
future success of their graduates. 

Negro colleges have failed to put the proper emphasis in 
their training upon the utilitarian values of education. This 
is a major omission because American education is essentially 
utilitarian. They have traditionally stressed service, even 
greater than the commensurate value in dollars and cents. The 
American economy is a dollar economy so gauged that it is 
almost impossible for one to do more than give service of 
value commensurate to the compensation it brings. Each class 
of American service is sustained by particular levels of living. 
These are so interdependent that an unbalance in one vitally 
affects the other. 

Most of what has been said can be credited to the fact that 
too many Negro teachers of definite promise do not view con- 
tinued development in their respective specialties as capable of 
satisfying their egos by gaining for them sufficient social pres- 
tige. Their obvious interests, after a few years of teaching, 
are administrative and they permit their creative energies to 
be dulled by minor administrative assignments which many 
administrators are too willing to hand out. Certainly the field 
of scholarship among Negro teachers has been impeded in this 
way. Recent years have been tragic as the result of the siphon- 
ing off of some of the most promising Negro scholars into the 
fields of administration. 

Because Negro teachers have not valued the prestige of 
creative scholarship their colleges have had to copy their cur- 
ricula from other American institutions. Negro students con- 
tinue to suffer from the fact that their curricula have not 
evolved out of the needs of a culturally poverty-stricken and 
economically inadequate people. It is granted that the basic 
problems of all Americans are the same in a generalized way 
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but because of the rigid racial caste system their solutions in- 
volve different techniques and philosophies peculiar to their 
social disadvantages. 

There is nothing fatalistic in this thesis. The writer has 
hope that the deficiencies pointed out will be corrected. The 
only fear is that the traditionalists will hold sway until the 
terrific shock of the forces propelling the present global war 
will awaken them so suddenly as to cause prolonged confusion 
in their educational thinking. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
growing minority of promising scholars and creative teachers 
will put themselves to the task of gently persuading the 
sleepers that: 


Historical precedent and the voice of the Fathers can be used as a 
means to gain support for a doctrine but not as proof of its soundness. 
Not conformity with the past but work-ability in the present is the 
criteria of a sound policy.® 


* Spykman, of. cit. 











Education for Social Security 
By KARL pve SCHWEINITZ 


ment where in its various aspects it touches the greater 

part of the population of the United States. It enters 
into the lives of tens of millions of persons, those insured under 
the Social Security Act and those insured under other gov- 
ernmental provisions. It serves millions of beneficiaries 
through various public insurance and assistance programs. It 
affects thousands of employers, as well as employees, and con- 
cerns many more persons who, as citizens, have a stake in its 
operations. 

Social security has become a social institution. As such it is 
international in its application, representing a new attempt to 
solve the ancient and universal problem of how the individual 
can make provision for himself and his family against the 
economic consequences of the inevitable vicissitudes of life— 
old age, unemployment, illness, disability, death. It is a prob- 
lem that has been enormously aggravated by the complexities 
of our industrial civilization and by the increasing interdepend- 
ence of men and the mechanisms through which they get their 
livelihood. The solution which social security represents is 
based upon a recognition of this interdependence and has in- 
volved the development of a system through which the individ- 
ual, in relation to his fellows, can achieve what alone, by his 
own unsupported endeavors, he could not secure. 

The institution of social security involves two complemen- 
tary measures. The one is an adaptation and application, 
under the auspices of government, of the principle of insur- 
ance, a pooling of resources in advance of a contingency so that 
when that contingency arises an income may be available to 
the individual affected. The other is a provision by govern- 
ment of funds through which the person who is not protected 
by insurance or whose benefit is not sufficient may have enough 


C= SECURITY has now reached a stage in its develop- 
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to meet the basic necessities of life. The aim of this double 
system is universal coverage with insurance as a desideratum, 
and assistance covering the people and the needs for which in- 
surance does not provide. 

The definition of social security as a system of social insur- 
ance and social assistance is coming to have world-wide ac- 
ceptance. This definition is documented for Great Britain in 
the Beveridge Report, for Canada in recent proposals pre- 
sented to the Canadian Parliament, and is implicit in the 
system in operation in New Zealand. The International 
Labour Office expresses the same concept in its report of 1942 
upon an international survey of the subject in which it de- 
scribes the social security system of a country as ‘“‘the complex 
of its social insurance and social assistance schemes.”* Social 
security, as thus conceived, is one of the social services, “‘those 
organized activities that are primarily and directly concerned 
with the conservation, the protection, and the improvement of 
human resources.” 

In the United States the program of insurance and as- 
sistance involves three groups of measures: those in the ad- 
ministration of which the Social Security Board is concerned; 
those which are operated under a variety of special auspices; 
and those not now in effect but which are under discussion as 
necessary to the completion of the system. 

The activities which come within the province of the Social 
Security Board include both insurance and assistance. The 
Board directly administers old-age and survivors insurance, 
its personnel being employed under the federal civil service. 
Unemployment compensation is a state operation, with the 
Social Security Board having the responsibility of assuring the 
federal government of proper and efficient administration in 
connection with the making of federal grants to cover 100 per- 
cent of the administrative expenses. Public assistance— 


1International Labour Office, Approaches to Social Security, Montreal, 
Washington, 1942, p. 85. 

*Harry M. Cassidy, Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada, Toronto, 
1943, p. 13. 
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financial assistance to the needy aged, the needy blind, and 
needy dependent children—is likewise a state operation, with 
the state either directly administering these services or super- 
vising the administration by the local communities. Here, as 
in unemployment compensation, the Social Security Board has 
the responsibility of assuring the federal government that the 
purposes of the Social Security Act are being carried out. It 
does this through the development of standards, consultation, 
and the review of methods of operation in connection with 
grants to cover 50 percent of assistance payments to benefi- 
ciaries within certain specified limits, and accompanying neces- 
sary administrative expenses. State and local personnel in 
public assistance as well as the state personnel in unemploy- 
ment compensation are employed in accordance with state 
merit systems. 

During the past year, +7 million persons, the Social Security 
Board estimates, had earnings in employment covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, and monthly benefits are now in 
force for close to one million individuals. Nearly three million 
persons were receiving payments in public assistance, while in 
1940, the last year before the upswing in war employment, 
approximately five million different individuals received one or 
more unemployment compensation payments. 

Services in social security provided under auspices other than 
the Social Security Board include workmen’s compensation, 
which is in effect in forty-seven states, the federal system of 
railroad unemployment and retirement insurance, and various 
other activities. 

There are, in addition, currently discussed and widely ad- 
vocated proposals for extending the coverage of the system 
conducted under the auspices of the Social Security Board, as, 
for example, by the inclusion of agricultural labor and the self- 
employed in the program of old-age and survivors insurance, 
and the development of a fourth category of assistance to pro- 
vide for needs not met by the three established categories of 
public assistance. There are also forms of protection which 
exist in many countries but which are not in effect in the United 
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States and for which there is a growing demand. Illustrations 
of these are disability and health insurance.* 

The present discussion is concerned primarily with the edu- 
cational needs of the personnel in those phases of social insur- 
ance and assistance with which the Social Security Board is ad- 
ministratively associated. In these activities—old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment compensation, and public 
assistance—a great range of knowledge and skill is required. 
Most of it is technical; some of it is procedural. Much of it 
has to do with law and questions of policy; the greater part 
of it involves contacts of many kinds with individual men and 
women. Influencing the use of this knowledge and the ap- 
plication of this skill are two basic human qualities each of 
which is subject to cultivation and discipline. 

The one is a liking and concern for people as individuals. 
That liking and concern should be deep enough to hold even 
when its object presents himself under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and should be of such a quality as to enable its posses- 
sor to see each person, in a succession of persons, as an individ- 
ual human being, and to feel a quick and vivid interest in him. 
What is involved is not a detached or abstract interest but 
an attitude and a feeling that can be the basis of a disciplined 
skill exercised in a setting of policy and organized procedure 
designed for human service. 

Along with this feeling for the individual should go a con- 
cern for the general welfare, an interest in social problems and 
in social measures, and their implementation in appropriate 
activities. Both this concern for the general welfare and this 
feeling for the individual are essentially involved in the ad- 
ministration of social security. They call for a combination 
of interests which is difficult to achieve and which is not often 
found where it is not consciously sought and developed. 

The disciplined skill expressed in relation to people, particu- 
larly as involved in determining whether an individual is 
eligible for insurance or assistance, while founded in a sen- 


*Rhode Island has a system of cash payments during sickness. 
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sitivity to human beings, requires training. This training at 
its best is the product of professional education, and for this, 
particularly in public assistance, social security looks to the 
schools of social work. Where professional training is not 
immediately possible, then in-service training is used to bridge 
the gap. 

The student can, however, begin in his undergraduate years 
to acquire the knowledge and cultivate the intellectual scope re- 
quired for the implementation of the interest in the general 
welfare which in social security finds its greatest expression in 
activities related to the development of program and policy. 
Such an undergraduate should first strive for a broad founda- 
tion in the liberal arts. His own interests and the traditions 
of his college should direct him to what he can best use from 
among the offerings of the biological, the physical and the 
social sciences, and the humanities. Along with the sub- 
stantive knowledge and the philosophic base which one would 
hope he would build in this way should come the academic 
discipline which is essential everywhere throughout the ad- 
ministration of social security; that is, the ability to read intel- 
ligently and to recapitulate what one has read with regard for 
its significance, to organize and present material, to analyze 
and to synthesize, and to think critically and creatively. As- 
suming a background of this kind, the following areas of 
knowledge are of special importance to the person who is in- 
terested in the administration of social security. 

1. Social security as a social institution, including: an ap- 
preciation of the universality of the problem to the solution of 
which this institution is directed, the ways in which in the past, 
under varying social and political conditions, the distress pre- 
cipitated by the vicissitudes of life has expressed itself; the 
concepts and measures that through the centuries have char- 
acterized the efforts of men to deal with the presence of want; 
evidences of the insecurity that led to the establishment of the 
present systems of social insurance and social assistance in our 
own and other countries; the development of the institution 
of social security in the United States; the various forms of 
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social insurance and assistance and the characteristic problems 
involved in their administration; how our system compares 
with those in other parts of the world, and the different con- 
cepts of the place of the individual in society and his relation 
to the state which the various national schemes of social in- 
surance and assistance express. 

2. The social services: the institution of social security is 
one of the social services, and a knowledge of social security, 
therefore, includes the broader program of which it is part. 
This program is represented by such activities and agencies 
as housing; the mechanisms—governmental and other—for 
the regulation of wages, hours, and conditions of labor; the 
agencies for vocational placement and guidance; the measures 
for promoting child welfare; the systems of justice and of 
education; the movement for mental hygiene; the public 
health. 

3. The economic setting: social security is designed to pro- 
tect the individual against the various risks to which he is 
subject in the society in which he finds himself. What is the 
economic setting within which social security in the United 
States operates? What are the forces and the factors in- 
volved in the development of our economy? What are the re- 
lative roles of public enterprise and private enterprise? What 
economic institutions and measures other than social securitv 
are involved in the solution of the problem of want? What 
part, if any, should social security play in balancing our econ- 
omy between good times and bad? Does social security affect 
the initiative of the economic man? 

4. The financing of social security: related to the social and 
economic factors indicated above are those which enter into 
the financing of social security. What is the national income? 
How is it measured? Theories and methods of taxation, 
actuarial principles, the considerations which determine an ap- 
propriate distribution of responsibility for the support of the 
system of social insurance and assistance as expressed in the 
contributions of the individual, the employee, and the state— 
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these and similar subjects are basic to any discussion of the 
institution of social security. 

5. Research: no one can go far in the study of any subject 
without having some knowledge of statistics and of the prin- 
ciples of research. Here the division between the cultural and 
technical is thin. Many students will want a technical course, 
and such courses are frequently provided at the undergraduate 
level. The need, as related to most of the personnel in social 
security, is for the kind of background which equips the indi- 
vidual to read his newspaper and public reports and documents 
of various kinds in such a way as to recognize what is valid 
testimony and what is not. A knowledge of the basic elements 
of statistics and of methods of research would be sufficient for 
this purpose. Quite as important as the capacity to read intel- 
ligently the reports of social studies is an appreciation of the 
essential contribution of fact to social programs, the value 
of observing and recording data and the responsibilities in- 
volved in the drawing of conclusions from one’s observations. 
The extent to which our society depends upon social and eco- 
nomic research as well as upon physical research should be 
appreciated by the individual who is likely to contribute in his 
day-by-day work to the building of the materials in which 
research subsequently works. Valuable in this connection is a 
review of some of the great social studies of the past, for 
example, the Life and Labor of the People in London, the 
Pittsburgh Survey, the Study of the Costs of Medical Care, 
and the studies of the Committee on Economic Security which 
preceded the passage of the Social Security Act. The demand 
is for what someone has called a course for the consumer of 
research; that is, for the person who seeks in facts the means 
of a more intelligent exercise of his duties as a citizen and for 
the administrator who wants to make the most effective use of 
facts in the development of policies and in the appraisal of 
programs and their operation. 

6. Government as a dynamic process: social security enters 
into the processes of government at every level and in every 
function, particularly in the relationship of federal, state, and 
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local administrations to each other. Fundamental issues are 
involved where the sovereignty of the state and the sovereignty 
of the federal government must work together in a situation in 
which one provides the other with funds and thereby takes or 
shares authority over certain aspects of administration ordi- 
narily within the unquestioned control of the other. There 
are the problems inherent in the division of powers between 
the executive and legislative and those involved in the deter- 
mination of individual rights as illustrated in the system of 
appeals and fair hearings. The person looking to social security 
as a career should also be aware of the forces in public opinion, 
in political and social pressure, and in political action that lead 
to legislative change and that influence the policy of state or 
federal administration. Within this setting there are the pro- 
cesses of organization, of planning, of management, of the 
budget, and of fiscal responsibility as expressed in accounting 
and in the audit. At every point it is important for the per- 
sonnel in social security to be aware of government as a 
dynamic process through which our culture expresses itself. 

7. The individual: anyone planning social security as a 
career should have an appreciation of the human being as an 
individual. Essential to this is information about cultures 
other than our own and about their contributions to the funded 
knowledge of the world and to our ways of living and think- 
ing. Important also is knowledge of the factors—economic, 
geographic, and social—that have entered into the develop- 
ment of the patterns of life in various nations and races, and 
the extent to which the patterns which the individual follows 
are the product of physical or social heredity. There is neces- 
sity also for an understanding of some of the basic needs and 
problems that grow out of human relationships and of how 
variously and yet how appropriately different people meet and 
deal with the same events and circumstances. If the student 
can leave college with a little more awareness of the qualities 
and feelings of others, his subsequent training will be greatly 
expedited. 


8. Field work: the question is often asked about the desir- 
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ability of offering the undergraduate an experience in the 
administration of social security. Could not the work in the 
classroom, one is frequently asked, be made more vivid 
through some contact with people and with actual operations? 
The problem is to find enough significant opportunity of this 
sort without taking too much time from other study and with- 
out infringing upon the privacy of beneficiaries. 

The question is complicated by the natural desire of many 
students to combine the academic and the vocational. Their 
argument runs .like this: There is an admitted shortage of 
trained persons. Is not a little experience better than none? 
Would not a few hours a week for a month or two devoted 
to field work mean enough to make the student, after gradua- 
tion, more valuable for immediate work than if he were to 
apply for a job with nothing to offer beyond his degree in the 
liberal arts? The answer is that skill in work with individuals 
in connection with the establishment of eligibility can only be 
acquired through the kind of maturing that takes time. Edu- 
cation as related to this sort of discipline cannot be measured 
by the number of days spent in interviewing and related 
activities. The progression is not from week to week so that 
after the second week one knows more than after the first. 
Sometimes one knows less. The learning is the product of 
the sum total of the process, and time is an important element. 

The best testimony in this connection comes from the ad- 
ministration of public assistance where there has been con- 
siderable experience with the training offered by schools of 
social work. The person who, on being graduated from col- 
lege enters a school of social work, requires two years to 
complete his professional education, approximately half of 
which is devoted to field work. Nothing less than this in time 
is likely to develop competence. It is true that most of the 
beginning jobs in public assistance are at present filled by 
persons who are not graduates of schools of social work, and 
that reliance must therefore largely be placed upon in-service 
training, but in-service training does not reduce the element of 
time. 
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The disadvantages of an observational experience attempted 
through field work do not appear in carefully selected projects 
in uncomplicated research of limited duration. Not many 
projects of this kind are currently available. Exploration of 
such possibilites is, however, worth the attention of both 
teachers and administrators. 

The important contribution of the teacher in this and every 
other attempt to provide experience in order to facilitate 
learning is to make clear for the student the distinction between 
the vocational and the cultural. That college graduate is most 
valuable as employee or as postgraduate or professional stu- 
dent who has acquired the academic discipline through a back- 
ground in the liberal arts. With this as a foundation he would 
readily be able to make up, through professional or in-service 
training, the few days or weeks of experience he would have 
got through vocational field work carried in connection with 
his undergraduate classes. 

The organization of the subject matter of social security, 
indicated above, represents only one way of bringing together 
those materials of the social sciences which should enter into 
the background of the personnel in this branch of the public 
service. Translated into courses, the implementation of such 
a major—for that is what the suggestion implies—would vary 
with the educational program of each institution concerned. 
In many colleges the departments of anthropology, economics, 
history, political science, psychology, and sociology would all 
be involved, and, in some universities, not only the college of 
the liberal arts but also the schools of business and of govern- 
ment, and the school of social work where it offers courses in 
the undergraduate curriculum. Some of the categories of our 
subject matter fall wholly within one department; others in- 
volve several. The first topic, social security, would in many 
institutions, draw upon economics and upon sociology; the 
seventh, the individual, involves both anthropology and 
psychology. 

To offer the student the most satisfactory educational expe- 
rience, integration would be necessary. This might be accom- 
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plished through close cooperation and interchange among the 
teachers involved, or, where several departments are con- 
cerned in the same subject, through the assignment of one 
teacher to draw the materials together into one course. In 
addition to the resources within the college, there is available 
a considerable fund of experience that the Social Security 
Board and the state and local agencies have derived from the 
last eight years of operation. 

To mention social security in this connection is perhaps to 
imply a greater particularization than the suggestion of a 
major carries. Technical instruction is not desired. The need 
of the future administrator is tor a broad grounding in the 
social sciences as the culmination of an experience in the liberal 
arts. ‘To quote one commentator: “If a student is well edu- 
cated in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, psychology, and sociology, even though he may never 
have heard of social security, he will in a few years be a more 
valuable employee than if he had come from college knowing 
the structure and the technique but not fully grounded in the 
social sciences.” 

It is hardly conceivable that one could study the social 
sciences without hearing about social security, but the prin- 
ciple holds. It is the fundamentals that are needed. Funda- 
mentals, however, express themselves through particulars. The 
social sciences are close to the problems and activities of day- 
by-day life and they cannot be taught apart from the specific. 
This does not call for the specific in technique or procedure 
but the specific as illustrating or indicating principles, issues, 
and basic considerations. Perhaps the term “social economy”’ 
most nearly describes the scope of the educational background 
desired. A major thus broadly conceived might take social 
security as its special province, utilizing the problems and 
materials of this social institution as a focus of interest for 
the student. 

The content of such a major should be inclusive enough to 
serve the undergraduate who later, as employer, might have 
occasion to cooperate with the system of social insurance or 
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who, as a citizen, might want to take part in discussions of 
public policy in social insurance and assistance. The kind of 
education that would be characteristic of a broadly informed 
student of the social sciences with a special interest in social 
security—the absence of technique, the presence of philosophy 
—is precisely what one would covet for our future admin- 
istrator. The need is cultural, not vocational. The goal is a 
basic knowledge taught in such a way as to stimulate those 
qualities and characteristics in men and women from which 
come intellectual vigor, broad human sympathy, and construc- 
tive imagination. This is the contribution that the colleges 
of the liberal arts and their departments in the social sciences 
can make to the development of the institution of social 
security. 











Government by Accountants 
By ELMO A. ROBINSON 


HE AUTHOR of a recent detective story makes his mur- 
derer an accountant. That marks a spot in the history 
of accounting. Accounting is, so the books say, an an- 
cient profession. But in recent years it has expanded. Some- 
where there must be statistical data setting forth the increase, 
per hundred thousand of the general population, in the number 
of accountants of all levels from time clerk upward. But one 
does not need these figures to be convinced that the lives of 
citizens are now guided and perhaps guarded by innumerable 
accountants. The new income tax blanks and explanations 
are evidence enough. One’s imagination is as overworked 
trying to visualize the checking of these reports and returns by 
treasury officials as it would be trying to visualize the contents 
of the Milky Way. But there are myriad stars beyond the 
Milky Way and likewise there are myriad accountants outside 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, all busy with our affairs. 

With its numerical growth the profession of accounting has 
apparently expanded in another manner. The original func- 
tion of keeping accounts was to present an accurate and con- 
cise factual statement of financial condition. There has been 
a tendency for accountants to augment this proper function by 
assuming the right to dictate how money may or may not be 
spent. Since accountants, in addition to being skilled calculat- 
ing machines, are also human beings, this tendency is not sur- 
prising. Call a man a comptroller, and it is easy for him to 
seek to control. 

Consider this tendency as it operates in the system of 
higher education of one of our states. About fifty years ago 
there were several state normal schools, each largely inde- 
pendent of the others and each largely under regional control. 
Later these schools became state colleges, their independent 
boards were abolished, and all came under the jurisdiction of 
the state board of education. These developments were a part 
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of the process of standardization of American education. 
Standard gauge for railways, standard oil, standard brands, 
why not standard colleges? 

But the trend toward uniformity did not stop at this. The 
state office of finance came into the picture. Either it was 
given, or it assumed, the right, not only to enforce the use of 
a standard system of bookkeeping by the colleges, but also 
to decide how or whether certain educational funds should be 
spent. The mere imposition of one accounting device rather 
than another is a partial control of educational funds, and a 
control of educational funds is a partial control of educational 
policy. To the extent that this jurisdiction is exercised by 
state financial experts, to that extent the control of state edu- 
cation has been transferred from educators to accountants. 
Perhaps the amount of control thus transferred is too small to 
seem worth worrying about. But if it is the forerunner of an 
increasingly greater transfer, it is a matter of importance. 

Accounting in private, as in public colleges, has expanded 
its activities. Much of this expansion has been motivated by a 
commendable desire to place these institutions on a secure 
basis financially by improvements over the older, inefficient 
systems of bookkeeping. But here as elsewhere it would prob- 
ably be easy for the financial officers of a college unconsciously 
to act as though they believed that the college exists for the 
sake of the system of bookkeeping, rather than bookkeeping 
for the college. If the rules and decisions of the financial 
office clash with the educational policies of the faculty, and if 
these rules and decisions are given precedence, there is govern- 
ment by accountants. To the extent that financial officers 
prepare the budget, or classify some budget items as more 
important than others, or otherwise influence the trustees 
concerning the items for which funds are to be expended, there 
is government by accountants. 

The reader is asked to note that these statements are put 
hypothetically. The writer has no printed data upon which 
to base categorical assertions. Some of the books on college 
finance, however, lead one to suspect that such data exists. 
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One author cautions college financial agents that they must be 
broad-minded about faculty requests for budget items, not 
allowing prejudices to influence decisions, and that they must 
adopt an attitude of firmness against these requests only in 
exceptional circumstances. ‘‘ ‘Pet’ schemes,’”’ he says, ‘“‘must 
be frowned upon, unless they can pass the acid test.” * What 
the acid test for faculty requests is he does not say, but he 
implies that the persons for whom he is writing have not 
always held themselves to this standard and that the standard 
itself gives them the right to veto faculty requests for funds. 
Support for this inference is found in an article in the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors: ““With 
the faculty pushed into the background and given little re- 
sponsibility for decisions on major questions of policy, more 
and more those in charge of the business side of an institu- 
tion have assumed the responsibility of determining that 
policy.” * 

This trend toward government by accountants in college 
affairs is apparently a part of a more inclusive trend which 
affects corporations in general. Stuart Chase is quoted as 
saying, ‘“‘All large corporations are now run by remote ac- 
counting control.’”’* Berle and Means enumerate seven 
methods by which directors of corporations have control over 
accounting systems, and may thus manipulate their public finan- 
cial statements.* In their description of the situation the ac- 
countants are merely the tools of the directors, but it seems 
equally accurate to consider the directors themselves as ac- 
countants, if they determine accounting policies. Accounting 
has indeed been defined as “‘a synthesis of concepts, rules, and 


* Earle L. Washburn, Accounting for Universities (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1926), p. 117 f. 

* Frederick S. Deibler, “The Determination of Policy under the Present Form 
of Collegiate and University Government,” Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, XXVIII (February 1942), 37. 

* Quoted by Marshall E. Dimock, Modern Politics and Administration (New 
York: American Book Co., 1937), p. 377. 

* Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 202 f., 310 f. 
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techniques designed to facilitate understanding and control of 
economic activity.” ° It is “the customary, conventional, and 
now necessary way of behaving in calculating profits.”* The 
author of this statement points out that accounts tend to 
become more important than machinery or buildings, iron or 
wool; that accounting becomes more important than produc- 
ing, and that organized accounting is a bureaucracy which 
circumscribes individual effort to the quest for accounting 
profits. An inventor, let us say, who owns a successful busi- 
ness, must confine his inventions to the line which the account- 
ing department tells him will be profitable. 

The trend which has shown itself in educational corpora- 
tions and business corporations also appears in government 
affairs. Through his reports, and those of his employer, to 
the collector of internal revenue, the life of the citizen is 
controlled in many details by governmental accountants. Vic- 
tory tax, income tax, surtax, and unforgiveness tax were pre- 
sumably authored, and certainly administered, by men of this 
profession. It has been asserted that they also control the 
lives and decisions of other government officials. The charge 
has been made that the United States General Accounting 
Office has “defied the intentions of Congress, the desires of 
Presidents, the rulings of departmental legal advisers and the 
Attorney-General, and the decisions of the federal courts, in- 
cluding the Court of Claims.” * Judgments of accounting 
officers, it is asserted, have been improperly substituted for 
those of administrative officers. ‘Whose judgment shall pre- 
vail in the conduct of a construction job,” Arthur Morgan is 
quoted as inquiring, ‘‘the engineers on the job or the auditors ?” 

In the course of the brief history of our nation there have 


*William A. Paton, Recent and Prospective Developments in Accounting 
Theory, Publications of the Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, Vol. 27, No. 2, 1940. 

* Alfred Borneman, “Accounting Profits, An Institution,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LI (1943), 166 ff. 

"John McDiarmid, “Reorganization of the General Accounting Office,” 
American Political Science Review, XXXI (1937), 508 ff. 
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been periods when now one, now another, class of men exerted 
what has seemed to others to be an undue influence in public 
affairs. The clergyman, the farmer, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the banker have enjoyed their days of pre-eminence. In our 
time the accountant is beginning to occupy the bench which 
some of these others have vacated. Since it is unwise for men 
of any single profession to hold excessive powers over others, 
solely by virtue of their profession, this trend toward govern- 
ment by accountants is to be resisted. 

Every profession has its weaknesses. Physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers—all are likely to err. It should not be 
offensive to quote a statement about accountants by one of 
their own number, a statement which asserts that “inconsis- 
tencies and fallacies in accounting are the results of indiffer- 
ence, vacillation, ignorance, expediency, casuistry, or dishon- 
esty of purpose.’’* Another of them, although more kindly 
in his judgments of the probity of individuals, nevertheless 
contends that “the typical certified public accountant of today 
is, in actual fact, apt to be little more than a graduate book- 
keeper. ... For the most part he simply satisfies himself that 
the bookkeeping has been properly done and then uses book 
figures with an almost total disregard of how they may vary 
from, or omit to tell, the truth.”’* There are differences of 
opinion among accountants about the accuracy of such state- 
ments as these and about accounting techniques. Doubtless 
the occasion for such intraprofessional disputes is diminishing. 
But it is unlikely that many persons, even accountants them- 
selves, desire a government by accountants. 

The remedy for these trends consists in first promoting a 
general recognition of the trend, in the faith that here is one 
situation at least where the dialectic of thought may operate 
to set up its opposite. That is, if one understands the situa- 
tion, one is likely to change the situation when opportunity 


*Homer A. Dunn, C.P.A., “Address,” American Electric Railway Account- 
ants Association, pamphlet, 1916. 

®Kenneth MacNeal, C.P.A., Truth in Accounting (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), p. x. 
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offers. After all, not every problem of a corporation or of a 
college or of a nation has to be decided solely by the expected 
effect upon the accounts. 

More specifically, there should be a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the controlling function and the auditing function, 
whether in government or business or education, are separate 
functions. It is perhaps as important to keep them separate 
as it is to maintain the distinctions between the legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions of our government. Legis- 
lators, industrialists, and educators have a common cause in 
refusing to surrender their powers to accountants. If account- 
ing statements can be understood by laymen, if the proper 
functions of accounting are not forgotten, and if these func- 
tions are kept separate from the controlling functions, the 
danger of government by accountants is greatly diminished. 











The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





The Executive Committee of the Council met in the Council 
ofice in Washington on February 15, 1944. The Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education met at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on March 9 and 10 for a discussion 
of the effects on education of the proposals for compulsory 
military service, federal and state taxation and education, 
education of minority groups, and cooperation among educa- 
tional organizations. A joint meeting with the Educational 
Policies Commission was held on March 11. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


In view of the continued difficulties of travel, the Execu- 
tive Committee voted to refer to the membership of the 
Council the question of whether the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Council should be held in May 1944 or 
whether, as in 1943, the Executive Committee should be au- 
thorized to constitute itself as the annual meeting to carry on 
necessary business. By a very substantial majority, the full 
membership of the Council has chosen the latter alternative. 
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The Executive Committee has suggested the possibility of 
calling a special meeting of the full membership of the Council 
at some later date. 

Officers for 1944-45 will be elected by mail ballot. The 
Nominating Committee named by Chairman O. C. Carmichael 
consists of: H. L. Donovan, president of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; Carter Davidson, president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois; and Henry Hill, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CONFERENCE OF CONSTITUENT DELEGATES 


The Executive Committee has called a conference of the 
delegates of the fifty-six constituent members of the Council, 
to be held at the Statler Hotel, Washington, May 4 and 5, 
1944. The conference is planned to stimulate better under- 
standing of the purposes and programs of the major educa- 
tional organizations and to develop closer relationship between 
the Council and its constituent members. 

Two sessions will be devoted to two major problems that 
will be of concern to all educational organizations: (1) the 
proposed year of compulsory military service; and (2) the 
operation of the federally financed program of education for 
military ex-service personnel. Another session will be given 
to smaller group conferences on more specialized problems. 
The final session will be devoted to methods of cooperation 
among educational organizations and the relation of the 
Council to its constituent members. 

The Council hopes to publish a report of the conference. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee on February 15, 
1944, the following new members were elected to membership 
in the Council: 


Constituent: 


Christian Education Department of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church 
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Associate: 


American Anthropological Association 
American Educational Theatre Association 
American Oriental Society 


Institutional: 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Illinois 

*Bridgeport Public Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Chapman College, Whittier, California 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 

*Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa 

*Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

*Illinois State Department of Education, Springfield, Illinois 

Illinois State Teachers College, Western, Macomb, Illinois 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kansas 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

*Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 

*Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 

*San Diego Unified School District, San Diego, California 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, Tennessee 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut 

Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


With these additions the membership of the Council as of 


* Subscribing member 
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February 15, 1944 is as follows: constituent members, 56; as- 
sociate members, 51; institutional members, 627; total, 734. 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Council 
since January 1, 1944: 


Edward W. Hazen Foundation: 


$ 500 for the Committee on Student Personnel Work to as- 
sist in the preparation of a brochure on counseling of 
returned service personnel. 


Columbia Pictures Corporation, Loew’s Inc., Paramount Pictures, Inc., 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, 
United Artists Corporation, Universal Pictures Company, and Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., through Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc.: 


$125,000 for support over a five-year period of the work of a Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures in Education. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews: 


- 


$ 500 toward the production of a handbook on religion for use 
in teacher education institutions. 


+ 


$ 5,000 toward a study of textbook treatment of religion. 


Regional and national accrediting associations: 
$ 3,950 as partial payment to support the cooperative college 
credit for military service project. 
War Department: 


$ 30,000 to supplement the previous grant for the work of the 
editorial staff of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Ernest V. Hollis, formerly field coordinator, Commission 
on Teacher Education, is now senior specialist in higher educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education. 
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War DEVELOPMENTS 


The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government, Edmund E. Day, chairman, has 
continued to survey the impact of governmental action on edu- 
cational institutions. Following the announcement, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1944, of the drastic reduction in the Army Specialized 
Training Program, the executive committee met in emergency 
session on February 22. At that time, the committee urged 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of War 
to expand the AST Reserve in order to provide a minimum 
of six months of needed specialized collegiate training to as 
many as 100,000 young men under 18 years of age. The War 
Department later announced an expansion of its reserve pro- 
gram and urged all high school seniors who will graduate by 
July 1 to take the Army-Navy qualifying examination on 
March 15. 

At the same time, the committee urged the War Depart- 
ment to consider carefully the procedures for the cancellation 
or modification of contracts with educational institutions. The 
full texts of the several communications on these matters are 


printed in Bulletin No. 64 of Higher Education and National 
Defense. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


On the recommendation of the Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, the 
Council on January 10 called together representatives of 
twenty-one national organizations to consider how education 
might work most effectively in developing sound legislation for 
the education of returned service personnel. 

The group of twenty-one organizations, under the chair- 
manship of Cloyd H. Marvin, president of George Washing- 
ton University, has met several times in recent months and has 
conferred with legislative leaders and representatives of other 
national groups interested in this problem. 

On March 24 the Senate without dissenting vote passed 
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§. 1767 which provides for any honorably discharged service 
man or woman with six or more months of service up to one 
year of education or training in an approved institution of his 
choice. Additional education or training up to three years is 
provided in terms of the period of active service of the man 
or woman. ‘Tuition and educational fees up to $500 a year 
are provided, plus subsistence allowance of $50 a month while 
in attendance. The program is administered on the federal 
level by a director of servicemen’s education and training in 
the Veterans Administration. On the state level, the legally 
constituted state educational agency or agencies may furnish 
lists of approved institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL CREDIT AND MILITARY SERVICE 


On December 16 and 17, 1943, the Committee on Accredit- 
ing Procedures sponsored a joint meeting with the representa- 
tives of the regional and national accrediting bodies to make 
plans with respect to supplementary activities following the 
publication of the Council’s bulletin, Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience. ‘The committee and its consultants, 
after extensive consideration of the related problems in this 
area, made these two recommendations: 


1. That a further statement of policy be issued by the American 
Council for the guidance of the institutions of higher education and the 
accrediting associations in their procedures; and 

2. That certain activities pertaining to the solution of specific prob- 
lems be undertaken with the assistance of accrediting agencies and edu- 
cational associations most directly concerned. 


By general agreement the conference outlined the following 
steps in dealing with these problems: 


1. That a competent director, assisted by a well-qualified staff mem- 
ber from the secondary school field, and a full-time secretary be em- 
ployed for a period of six months to provide the following services: 

a. To develop a manual providing concise descriptions of the specialist 
training programs, off-duty educational courses, and educational pro- 
grams conducted by the armed forces. In so far as feasible this manual 
will indicate the approximate academic equivalent of the various military 
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experiences in terms of the subjects usually taught in secondary schools 
or higher institutions, together with suggested minimum and maximum 
amounts of college credit, depending among other factors upon the 
course of study involved. 

b. To make recommendations to the colleges and universities when 
requested as to the amount of credit or classification that should be 
given an individual upon the basis of examinations offered by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and on the basis of the various specialist courses 
in the military services. 

c. To summarize at the end of the study the information and ex- 
periences that are significant for preparing a further statement of policy, 
and to make such plans for future action as are deemed desirable. 

2. That the staff employed shall undertake these activities and 
operate under the supervision of an executive committee composed of the 
chairman of the Committee on Accrediting Procedures, a representa- 
tive of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
president of the American Council on Education, ex officio, and two 
additional members. This staff will be assisted by consultants selected 
by the executive committee for counsel with reference to suggestions and 
recommendations regarding credit in specific content fields. 

3. That the associations most directly concerned with these problems 
be asked to cooperate in financing the proposed activities outlined above. 
It is estimated that approximately $10,000 will be required to support 
this project for a period of six months. 


The enthusiastic endorsement and approval of these plans 
by the five regional accrediting associations and a substantial 
number of the accrediting groups in the professional fields 
have provided ample assurance of financial support for this 
project. As director of this project, G. P. Tuttle, registrar of 
the University of Illinois, has been granted a leave of absence 
by that institution and will start active work upon the project 
on April 1. The executive committee in charge of the project 
is as follows: 


A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago, Chairman 

Paul E. Elicker, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

Donald B. Prentice, Rose Polytechnic Institute 

George F. Zook, American Council on Education 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The first meeting of the Council’s new Commitee on Inter- 
national Education and Cultural Relations was held in Wash- 


ington on February 25-26, 1944. The members of the com- 
mittee are: 


Herman B. Wells, Chairman Walter M. Kotschnig 
William G. Carr Waldo G,. Leland 
Ben M. Cherrington Alain Locke 

George S. Counts James Marshall 
Malcolm W. Davis Carl H. Milam 
Stephen Duggan E. George Payne 
Francis P. Gaines Ralph Barton Perry 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve Eva G. Pinkston 
Henry I. Harriman William F. Russell 
E. W. Jacobsen A. G. Ruthven 
George Johnson James T. Shotwell 
Galen Jones Robert Ulich 

I. L. Kandel Roscoe L. West 


The committee reviewed the work of existing organizations 
interested in the development of international educational co- 
operation, and discussed certain issues now pertinent to action 
in the field of international education. It passed resolutions, 
which have since been transmitted to the State Department, 
urging participation by the United States in the Conference of 
Ministers of Education now in session in London, and recom- 
mended further action in the organization of an international 
ofice of education. Under the committee’s general sponsor- 
ship, plans are now being developed for a study of Canadian- 
American education and of American education about Asia. 


An executive committee was authorized to lay out further 
plans. 


COMMISSION ON MorIion PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


President George F. Zook recently announced the appoint- 
ment and first meeting of the new Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education. The commission will study the needs 
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of schools and colleges for motion picture material and will 
plan for the production of new films for courses of study where 
new pictures are needed. Special attention will be given at 
the beginning to planning of series of films for educational 
activities connected with postwar reconstruction. The work 
of the commission will be supported by a grant from eight 
motion picture production companies through the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, Incorporated. 

The members of the commission are: Mark A. May, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
chairman; George S. Counts, director of the division of foun- 
dations of education, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell University; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; and Monsignor George Johnson, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 

The commission has made plans to establish an office and 
staff for carrying forward its studies under the direction of 
Dr. May. A widely representative group of consultants will 
be organized to work with the commission. Special efforts 
will be made to enlist the services of a variety of specialists in 
the various fields of educational study and in visual education. 


